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E PASSION of American 

fathers and mothers is to 
lift children to higher opportuni- 
ties than they have themselves 
enjoyed. It burns like a flamein 
us as a people. Kindled in our 
country by its first pioneers, who 
came here to better the oppor- 
tunities for their children rather 
than themselves, passed on from 
one generation to the next,'it,has 
never dimmed nor died. Indeed, 
human progress marches only 
when children excel their par- 
ents. In democracy our progress 
is the sum of progress of the indi- 
viduals—that they each individ- 
ually achieve to the full capacity 
of their abilities and character. 
Their varied personalities and 
abilities must be brought fully to 
bloom; they must not be men- 
tally regimented to a single mold 
or the qualities of many will be 
stifled; the door of opportunity 
must be opened to each of;them. 
—President Herbert Hoover. 
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Education as a Function of the State 


Danie. P. 


“HE problem of providing satisfactory 
‘| educational opportunity for the mil- 
lions of American children in the past 
has been such an enormous one that there 
has been little time to evaluate properly the 
success of the task. Frankly, it has been 
scarcely necessary to do, for we seemingly 
have been so successful in handling affairs 
that few dared to question the soundness of 
the principles underlying the organization 
and administration of the vast public educa- 
tion system, which was so la.gely responsible 
for training our leaders. 

But such is no longer the case. Today the 
real value of the public school, especially on 
the secondary level, is being challenged and 
questioned by many leading thinkers. Rep- 


resentative of that group is our present United 
States Commissioner, who recently has said: 
“The high percentage of the eligible age 
groups in high school is the wonder of the 


world and many of our people ask what the 
purpose is and what the outcome is likely 
to be. The college officials tell us that these 
schools do not prepare students for college 
satisfactorily and many employers express 
dissatisfaction with the product they obtain 
from vocational courses.” 

Concerning the uncertainty and inadequacy 
of the present educational philosophy in 
America, Professor I. L. Kandel writes: “The 
time has come when education in the United 
States must become more self-conscious than 
it has been. The one enduring aim that has 
persisted since the Revolution, equality of 
opportunity, is not an adequate guide for the 
development of a national system of educa- 
tion. . . . There has, particularly during the 
War and since the War, been much talk of 
Americanization, especially of the immigrant, 
but true Americanization, . . . is not likely 
to be achieved until there is a better concep- 
tion of what is meant by Americanization and 
the fundamental principles underlying Amer- 
ican society. Until that is achieved American 
education is likely to be at the beck and 
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call of new theories, changing devices, and 
uncertain objectives.”” 

In the opinion of Professor Bode, the chief 
defect in American education today is the 
lack of a program, or sense of direction. 
“Yet,” he says, “the material for a significant 
and distinctive educational philosophy is im- 
mediately at hand. The influence of modern 
science is pervading our whole civilization. 
It is giving us a new conception of the nature 
and method of intelligence and it is making 
the question of the place of intelligence in 
human affairs the fundamental issue of our 
civilization. To understand this issue is to 
have a basis for a philosophy of conduct and 
a basis for an interpretation of education in 
its relation to modern life.” 

The fundamental principles underlying the 
control and administration of education in 
America can be understood only in the light 
of sociological and historical analysis. Also, 
they can best be seen when compared with 
another country, especially England which 
offers such an interesting contrast. 


Early Developments of Control 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the schools in America were largely con- 
trolled by the various churches and conse- 
quently were sectarian. They were far more 
concerned with the preservation of the church 
than of the State. Herein was a conflict. It 
was early recognized that the success of a 
democratic, representative, republican form 
of government depended entirely upon an in- 
telligent citizenry,—at least one that could 
read and write. The burden of eliminating 
illiteracy must be upon schools! Church 
schools were not interested in that problem, 
so special schools had to be provided. The 
period of transition from church control to 
state control of education has been appro- 
priately called The Battle for Free Public 
Schools. The most effective weapon in that 
fight was the recognition of the right of the 
community to levy taxes for the support of 
free public education. Gradually the church 
had to give way to the flag of the state with 
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its slogan of equality of educational opportu- 
nity as preparation for life in a democracy, 
as the exponents of liberty were forced to 
recognize the following fundamental princi- 
ples of American education: that schools 
must be supported from public taxation; be 
non-sectarian, free, compulsory, and univer- 
sal; and, that education is the function of the 
state. Even though the latter principle was 
definitely recognized about a century ago, 
the tradition of liberty has been so strong 
that nowhere does it mean state dictatorship 
of schools, for the people will not grant their 
representatives power to pass laws centraliz- 
ing the control of education in any state de- 
partment. It seems the American people 
have had no greater fear than that of the 
danger of centralization of schools and none 
that is more vague or misunderstood. It is 
extremely difficult to harmonize the present 
highly-centralized, autocratically-controlled 
city school system with the tradition of lib- 
erty so sacred in America. Laymen simply 
do not know the truth! It would startle them 


to learn that many critics believe our city 
systems are more highly centralized than those 


in France! 


Education as a Function of the State 

The principle that education is a function 
of the State is entirely legal in its origin and 
meaning. Its first meaning was that the fed- 
eral government made no provision for estab- 
lishing any national system of schools; conse- 
quently, education was conceived as one of 
the powers of the individual states. With the 
recognition of public taxation for education 
and the passing of compulsory state laws on 
education, the power of the state gradually 
increased until with the creation of State De- 
partments of Education and State Superin- 
tendents the power became so great that the 
courts held that education was a function of 
the state; however, the state granted the peo- 
ple the right to maintain private and paro- 
chial schools as one of the guarantees of the 
federal government. 

As already implied, the most outstanding 
aim in these state schools always has been 
that of preparing for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. To leave this preparation in the 
control of private institutions was too dan- 


gerous for young America with her new, un- 
assimilated, heterogeneous population. As 
Suzzallo so excellently points out: “The at- 
tempt of civilization to realize itself on a 
frontier typifies American education. It has 
represented the attempt to reduce the out- 
lander, the barbarian, the foreigner to com- 
mon ideals,—to standardize them and to get 
them to conform to our culture and civiliza- 
tion.” 

It seems that the leaders in our civilization 
have always been great believers in the al- 
most sacredness of American institutions and 
culture and that it has generally been be- 
lieved that foreign groups with their diverse 
cultures had little to add to the present or- 
der. Foreign groups must become American- 
ized! Many contend that this has been a 
short-sighted policy and is largely responsi- 
ble for the criticism commonly given to 
Americanism. Very few educational leaders 
even now are emphasizing the likely contribu- 
tion that can be made to our social order by 
preserving minority culture groups with the 
hope of assimilating them into the culture of 
the entire group and thus leavening it—so 
great has been and is the emphasis and faith 
in education by mass-production in a stand- 
ardized, publicly controlled, state educational 
system! 

Although the basis of our social order has 
always been individualism, this has largely 
found expression in the faith of the individ- 
ual to make his contribution alone, by virtue 
of his ability, rather than through organized 
cooperative means Opportunities were great 
and no chances were lost of telling him how 
he could succeed if only he applied himself. 
There is little evidence that shows the people 
ever rejected education as a state function 
except upon religious grounds. Nor has the 
need for expression of individuality in a 
variety of schools often been argued. The 
ideal of democracy, stressing equality of op- 
portunity as interpreted in the past, has 
worked contrary to all forms of education 
that might be branded as “class education” 
or “education of the intellectual elite.” 


The State and’ Education in England 


England offers an interesting contrast. 
Evolution of control from the church and 
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other bodies to the establishment of what 
miczht be called a national system of educa- 
tion has taken place much more slowly than 
in America and with more clearly defined 
principles operating as determinants of pol- 
icy. Like America, individualism has always 
been the underlying philosophy, but due to 
a more homogeneous people it has been a 
much different type. True individualism 
stresses freedom, variety and experimenta- 
tion, and fervently opposes standardization. 
In this, England, unlike America, is consist- 
ent as these are underlying fundamental prin- 
ciples of control of education. 


The idea of a state system of schools in 
England never took hold because of the dan- 
ger of schools being used for indoctrination 
purposes (political and religious) and for 
furthering undue uniformity by wiping out 
individuality. This principle was summa- 
rized by J. S. Mill about 1860 when he said 
that “a general state education is a mere 
contrivance for moulding people to be ex- 
actly like one another.” Even then, he for- 


mulated the criterion that should govern the 
policy of the function of the central educa- 
tion authority that might well be studied in 


America. “A central organ of information 
and instruction for all the localities would be 
equally valuable in all departments of admin- 
istration. A government cannot have too 
much of the kind of activity which does not 
impede but aids and stimulates individual 
exertion and development. The mischief be- 
gins when, instead of calling forth the activity 
and powers of individuals and bodies, it sub- 
stitutes its own activity for theirs; when, in- 
stead of informing, addressing and, upon 
occasion, denouncing, it makes them work in 
fetters and bids them stand aside and does 
their work instead of them.” 


At present in England education is re- 
garded as a moral affair of which the govern- 
ment has no right to claim a monopoly even 
though education should be permeated with 
a sense of national duty. To quote Pro- 
fessor Kandel: “The national organization 
should be broad enough to include groups of 
schools representing different connections, 
diverse ways of life, and varied traditions of 
judgment, leaving the choice to the parents. 
The chief task of the State is to enforce edu- 


cation under the best possible conditions and 
to let those who will provide it, taking care 
only that adequate facilities are supplied at 
public expense.” The relation of the State 
to education in England is characterized by 
flexibility, stimulus, advice, consultation, and 
financial encouragement and reward. 

As a result of this policy there is no truly 
national system of schools; rather, there are 
“systems” of schools operating side by side 
independently of each other. The differ- 
entiating features are method of control and 
scholastic and financial admission require- 
ments. That social distinction counts greatly 
is charged by many writers. 

Sir Michael Sadler has excellently summa- 
rized the emphasis in English education as 
“variety, set in a national framework.” An 
attempt is made to keep all the forms of edu- 
cation as efficient as possible largely by 
means of granting aid to schools which will 
give the Board of Education (a nominal 
board, whose work is carried out by the 
President, a cabinet member and _ political 
officer) the privilege of inspection and 
which will meet other requirements, such as 
awarding a minimum number of free places, 
and employing certificated teachers. 

The Education Act of 1902 made 317 coun- 
cils of various government units the Local 
Education Authority (L. E. A.) in England 
and Wales to provide adequate education 
where it was not already being provided. By 
the Act of 1918, the L. E. A. must submit 
periodically to the Board schemes “for the 
progressive and efficient development of edu- 
cation in their area.” These schemes are re- 
viewed and criticized and are used as the 
bases for allowing grant-in-aid which is fig- 
ured out on the basis of a rather complicated 
formula in which expenditures of the L. E. A. 
are Classified with standard percentages given 
to each. At present approximately 53 per 
cent of the total cost of education is paid by 
the Board who have made provision to grant 
aid to parochial schools—a principle con- 
trary to the policy in America. Religion is 
considered fundamental in character training, 
which is the basic aim of all English educa- 
tion, so it must be preserved. 

The relationship of the L. E. A. and the 
Board of Education is that of cooperation 
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and partnership, and neither is supreme over 
the other. Both have a place guaranteed by 
law; both are responsible to Parliament. Of 
the evolution of this relationship, Professor 
Reisner believes, “if one has been inclined to 
disparage the English system of public edu- 
cation, it would be well for him to examine 
the provisions of the Fisher Act before form- 
ing his personal opinion. England was slow 
in making the beginning of public education 
and for years was halting in its progress to- 
ward an efficient system of education. The 
sequel seems to indicate, however, that the 
English principle of respect for personal 
liberty and the English system of progress 
through compromise, are sound guides in the 
development of a national policy of educa- 
tion.” 

Although the State is the authority in the 
control of public schools in America, the 
local units are the administrators and are 
practically autonomous except for meeting 
some legal requirements. The question of 
just what should be the proper functions of 
the State has never been clearly analyzed. 
On this problem America might well study 
the English system for they seem to have 
evolved a new relationship between central 
and local authorities that retains both the 
elements of the benefits of central supervision 
and local initiative. 


Present Conceptions Inadequate 

That the Americans have failed and still 
fail to see the dangers of a state system of 
education as pointed out by Mill is clearly 
evident. This has resulted in underestimat- 
ing the importance of private and parochial 
schools as possibilities of the expression of 
individuality of worthy minority groups and 
greatly narrowed the whole conception of 
educational administration largely to “me- 
chanical efficiency” of public schools. Like- 
wise, it has resulted in stressing the impor- 
tance of organization and system of public 
schools until its efforts have been crowned 
by highly centralized city systems emphasiz- 
ing departments, subjects, units and credits 
to such an extent that one of America’s best 
known superintendents has recently charged 
that “our administration of teaching makes 
for artificial, disconnected, inefficient learn- 
ing and has taught us to think in terms of 


credits rather than in terms of education.” 
So great has been the emphasis on framewo-h: 
and machinery that administrators seem to 
have forgotten entirely the importance of 
“personality,” the psychology of “integra- 
tion,” of education as “the reconstruction of 
experience” as the basis of growth and of 
“teaching as an art that must be free in its 
functioning.” No longer is the whole story 
told when one says that education is the 
function of the state. The time has come 
when there must be a re-interpretation of this 
fundamental principle of American education 
—to see what are the advantages of state con- 
trol of education and what are its disadvan- 
tages. Also, to see what phases of the educa- 
tional program may be controlled best by the 
central authority and which ones, by the na- 
ture of the educative process, must be left to 
the professionally trained classroom teacher. 


Interpretations of Democracy as 
Determinants 

Any consideration of what are the most 
desirable functions that the state should as- 
sume in its control of education must be 
approached through an interpretation of de- 
mocracy. To do this is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult as no one is certain what 
the social and economic implications of de- 
mocracy are. No longer is democracy limited 
to the political field—more especially to the 
right of the franchise. This has been at- 
tained by practically all citizens and yet no 
one would say our social order is truly dem- 
ocratic. An analysis of a few definitions of 
democracy should be an aid. To quote Bode: 
“To be truly democratic, education must treat 
the individual himself as the end and set 
itself the task of preparing him for the in- 
tellectual and emotional sharing in the life 
and affairs of man which embodies the spirit 
of the Golden Rule.” 

Speaking of the broader aspects of democ- 
racy, Dewey says that if democracy has a 
moral meaning “it is found in resolving that 
the supreme test of all political institutions 
and industrial arrangements shall be the con- 
tributions they make to all-round growth of 
every member of society." He summarizes 
his position by saying that society’s best guar- 
antee of efficiency and power “is the libera- 
tion and use of the diversity of individual 
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cap cities in initiative, planning, foresight, 
vivor and endurance. Personality must be 
education. Full education comes only when 
there is responsibility sharing on the part of 
eac: person in proportion to capacity, in 
shaping the aims and policies of social 
groups to which it belongs.” 

in the opinion of Leighton, the democratic 
ideal of education “is that the whole business 
of education shall be so conducted as to 
afford to every child a full opportunity to 
realize his personality, as a member of so- 
ciety; to develop, exercise and enjoy his 
fundamental human capacities and social 
aptitudes; and by so doing to play his indi- 
vidual part in the life of society.”" It would 
seem that the state might well study his true 
aim of education: “To aid the growing indi- 
vidual to become a self-directing, thoughtful, 
socially minded personality; one able to sat- 
isfy his fundamental interests and live in co- 
operation and fellowship with other persons.” 

Hart stresses the need of more method or 
technique in his definition of democracy: 
“Democracy is an attitude of mind, a keen 
sense of a particular type of human relation- 
ship, a willingness to face realities in a pecu- 
: liar way, a breaking down of certain types 
of old artificial barriers, and an opening of 
a whole world of humanity to new freedom 
of personal participation in the goods of the 
world and to new resources of social con- 
tact. Education for this sort of living de- 
mands knowledge, of course; but it demands 
more than knowledge. It demands a sense of 
direction; it demands a method.’™ 

Method means administration: a program 
that will meet the demands of educational 
sociology and psychology as well as eco- 
nomics and government. 


Criticisms of Present State Policies 

In the past this lack of “sense of direction” 
by the state has evidenced itself in many 
ways and has resulted in wrong emphasis and 
mistaken policies. 

One of these has already been pointed out 
as a narrow interpretation of administration 
to mechanical efficiency, so that there has 
been an underevaluation of the importance of 
making provision for the proper development 
and expression of individuality. Education 
has become to be practically synonymous 


with public schools and these have been 
largely standardized. There has been prac- 
tically no attempt to enlist the other educa- 
tional agencies in the State and to utilize 
these as a means for the state to improve 
upon child experience. “Efficiency” has been 
narrowly interpreted as in the case of city 
school administration. 


Although the state has not been in a posi- 
tion to organize, systematize, specialize and 
standardize as have been city school adminis- 
trators, it has failed to recognize the values 
of some of the educational offerings other 
than those it controls, and to utilize these 
for the enrichment of the entire state pro- 
gram. It seems to have been too intolerant 
to look for these! 


A second weakness of the past state pro- 
gram has been an absolute lack of the knowl- 
edge of the learning process, so that there has 
been no differentiation between the principles 
of control used in dealing with the interna 
and externa. It has made little difference in 
the past whether legislatures were dealing 
with the curriculum or length of school term. 
Both have been rigidly determined by law! 
The state has failed to see the danger that 
comes from setting up standards (state laws 
or required courses of study) of the interna 
which by their very nature largely defeat the 
end they desire to attain. There are over 
900 state laws requiring the teaching of sub- 
jects in the elementary school alone in Amer- 
ica! These (1) emphasize the importance 
of unnatural departmentalization of school 
experience in subjects; (2) further special- 
ization; (3) produce an inflexible, unsatis- 
factory type of teacher program so that she is 
unable to provide adequately for different 
pupil interests, abilities and needs; (4) 
largely disregard the professional training of 
teachers; and (5) place the emphasis of edu- 
cation upon “subjects” rather than “pupil 
personality.” Newlon thinks the tendency to 
pass such laws “creates an educational prob- 
lem of the first order in American life.” 
How many state Commissioners of education 
are equally aware of the danger? Ryan 
thinks that prescribed planned-in-advance 
courses of study are “the worst of all the 
restrictions that operate in education in the 
world.” Yet thousands of teachers are re- 
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quired to follow them first and to think of 
pupil personality secondly. Practical admin- 
istrators contend they meet the argument ade- 
quately by saying that the kind of teacher 
they can employ is so poorly trained she can- 
not be trusted. Why do not they improve 
her (by education) so she can be trusted? 
It would seem that if there is any hope of 
democracy it would be in the better organiza- 
tion and administration of schools. This 
will demand less autocratic methods with 
more emphasis on training and trusting teach- 
ers. When unsatisfactory teaching conditions 
prevail, it is very doubtful if legislation, 
either local or state, improves the condition. 
There is no doubt but that the state can fur- 
ther progress by setting up standards for the 
externa and thus bring the educational pro- 
gram of the state up to minimum standards. 
The harm comes when the interna are stand- 
ardized. 

In the administration of her schools Eng- 
land differentiates between the principles of 
controlling the interna and the externa. It 
seems America (both state and federal gov- 
ernment) might well study those principles 
further as they seem to be administratively 
sound. 

By the very nature of intelligence, person- 
ality, learning, and teaching it is impossible 
to establish minimum standards for the edu- 
cative process without so handicapping the 
freedom of the teacher that good teaching is 
impossible. That is the lesson many school 
administrators and state officials have yet to 
learn! America fails to appreciate the im- 
portance of the well trained class teacher! 
She has been overlooked in this business of 
erecting massive school buildings, studying 
child accounting, setting up sound policies of 
business administration, floating bonds, levy- 
ing taxes, etc. We must begin to look inside 
of the school to see the things that really 
count in this business of education: Children 
associating with teachers who are trying to 
direct their experiences into channels that 
will produce a maximum of growth and per- 
sonality. 

Democracy has been too long interpreted 
as giving the “same opportunity” because of 
an underappreciation of the significance of 
individual differences. Personality defies 


rule-of-thumb and formula and can be dealt 
with only through “intelligence” itself. As 
already stated, the final test of the opportu- 
nity of any pupil is determined by the profes. 
sionally trained classroom teacher. Each 
pupil must be given opportunity to develop 
to a maximum consistent with the social sit- 
uation. This point is interestingly put by an 
outstanding English educator: “The schools 
of a democracy should, therefore, seek to be 
of the utmost variety, but should eschew from 
the outset that provision of democratic theory 
which levels the best down to the standard 
of the average, and destroys idiosyncrasies in 
favor of a dull normalcy. We do not want 
schools to follow a formula, and the last 
place in which we want mass-production is 
in education. Because we are working 
quickly, and working on a very large scale, 
we are in danger of producing it, and mis- 
taking it for efficiency, but true education 
will always remain the sphere of the artist 
and the craftsman.” 


This same danger is pointed out by an 
American educator. “Democracy, then, is 
freedom,—not identity or similarity. Democ- 
racy does not mean leveling down, or lead- 
ing up, or any kind of leveling or standardiz- 
ing process. It does not mean that one man 
is as good as another, but that all men are 
good enough to help in finding out who the 
best ones are. A public school which pro- 
duces in the course of years a few potential 
leaders of the state or the nation is far more 
democratic than one which merely enable: 
thousands to read and write and live respecta- 
ble and stupid lives. Boys and girls are no 
more alike in their ability to advise, admin- 
ister, and create than they are in the color of 
their eyes and hair. Democracy means the 
transcending of all distinctions of race, creed, 
occupation, or possession.” 


The last result of this lack of “sense of 
direction” has evidenced itself in the lack of 
any large state ideals toward which the states 
have continuously forged. When one thinks 
of all the coercion used by the various states 
it seems that educators themselves are the 
first to discard the slow but certain method 
of education and to resort to the faster but 
makeshift one of using coercion or force to 
attain’ ends. Too often have the various 
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staics in their eagerness to put across a pro- 
gram failed to educate their citizenry to the 
value of the plan so that there was resistance 
from the beginning and, consequently, little 


progress was ever made. Too often have the. 


states themselves taken the reins in their hands 
in order “to run the show” and consequently 
stifled out the creative impulses (lying dor- 
mant among the citizens), which would bloom 
if only watered with the stimulus of creative 
leadership. In place of being the interpre- 
ter of schools to the people, who should 
know the facts so that they may intelligently 
decide what to do, too often the states have 
been the initiators of short-sighted, next-step 
programs that have lacked direction and mo- 
mentum because they have failed to utilize 
all the deeper sociological forces that contin- 
ually play upon the schools and by and large 
determine the very policy of the school itself, 
—in spite of the educator. 

Suzzallo summarizes this point excellently 
by saying, “In America it is a characteristic 
habit to legislate before we educate, whereas 
it would be better to educate first and legis- 
late afterwards. The complaint that we have 
too many laws means not only that we have 
too many unwise or ill considered laws, but 
also that we have enacted too many good 
laws too soon; that is, without educating 
public opinion to the policy. Much of cur- 
rent disrespect for law and government finds 
its explanation in the failure to precede poli- 
tical fiat with education.”” Such an accusa- 
tion has far reaching implications for the 
state and for educators in general. 


Some Suggestions 

Several suggestions have either been stated 
directly or implied in the argument. One 
more seems to warrant special consideration. 
Although the battle for free schools was 
fought and won in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the battle for suitable-sized 
administrative and supervisory units has only 
begun. Backed by the tradition of liberty, 
scared by the dangers of centralization and 
extra cash, and proud of their executive abil- 
ity “to run schools,” thousands of local 
school board members supervise the educa- 
tion of millions of American children in tiny 
cracker box one- and two-room schoolhouses 


that are as well equipped to meet the demands 
of modern educational theory as is the pony 
express to carry mail at the present time. As 
long as education is interpreted to mean 
“book learning,” there is little hope that 
those who control small schools (enrollment 
of less than 500) will ever see the inadequacy 
of their professional leadership (in many 
cases an eighth grade graduate), their ser- 
vices (practically nothing for health), their 
curriculum (reciting lessons from books 
about different subjects), and their equip- 
ment (selected entirely on the theory of learn- 
ing as absorption by “sitting” and not learn- 
ing by “experiencing”). How can one ex- 
pect proper and adequate supervision and 
educational leadership in this type of school? 
The job of pointing out the educational in- 
adequacy of these institutions belongs to the 
educator and the central authority in any 
state is in the best position to see the prob- 
lem as a whole and to begin to educate the 
state as a whole. It will take time and the 
educator should make use of a minimum of 
coercion. True to the American tradition, 
the control of education must always be near 
the local unit but that does not mean the 
perpetuation of the old out-worn, haphazard, 
district system which need no longer be re- 
tained since we have our modern means of 
transportation. 

In all its activities the American state must 
learn to be more tolerant, be more under- 
standing and sympathetic to new and differ- 
ent expressions of individuality and to try to 
exercise enough leadership so that these will 
not be wasted. 


One of the most influential of all American 
educators was a product of the state organi- 
zation. Would that another Horace Mann 
would appear to guide us out of the present 
dilemma! His words seem even more true 
now than when he wrote them in 1842, “The 
most influential and decisive measure for 
equalizing the original opportunities of men, 
that is, equality in the means of education, 
has not been adopted.”” There is little hope 
that it will be adopted until the emphasis in 
school administration becomes less deter- 
mined by the technical business field with its 
standards, its centralized organization, its em- 
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phasis on efficiency and more determined by 
the consideration of the processes of experi- 
ence, intelligence and personality. 

In administration, the emphasis on special- 
ization and analysis has been carried so far 
that it has defeated its own purpose by stress- 
ing the importance of the disconnected parts 
at the expense of the whole unified field of 
education. To unify the whole educational 
program is the challenge to State leadership! 
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Federal Government Surveys 
Education 
For the first time in history three great na- 
tional surveys of education are going forward 


at the same time in the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. Specialists on the Survey of Secon- 
dary Education are preparing reports on 24 
nationwide studies of high schools. The pro- 
fessional interest of American teachers is gen- 
erously demonstrated by the fact that nearly 
half a million responded to the questionnaire 
of the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. Astonishing facts about the status 
of teachers, facts never known before, are 
coming from preliminary summaries of in- 
formation gathered. The third survey, the 
National Survey of School Finance, is only 
three months old but is being swiftly organ- 
ized for four years intensive exploration of 
this “terra incognito” of American education. 


Community Responsibility 

Education is a total community responsibil- 
ity. It is not the sole business of a corps of 
principals and teachers, nor is the formal 
school the only agency in the educational pro- 
cess. While educators may lead the way, they 
cannot go far without the support and co- 
operation of other agencies in the commun- 
ity which are influencing the lives of the chil- 
dren .. . In working with the community we 
must not forget the influence of the news- 
paper ... We bring the schools to the people 
also by having certain open days and open 
nights when parents and other citizens may 
visit the schools, see the classes in operation, 
observe our methods of instruction, and be- 
come acquainted with principals and teachers. 
Approximately 50,000 parents of Philadel- 
phia school children visited the schools dur- 
ing American Education Week last fall as a 


result of the offer of this opportunity to them. 
—Edwin C. Broome, president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


“What the Schools are Helping America to 
Achieve” is the topic for American Education 
Week, November 9-15, 1931. The observance 
of this week provides a splendid opportunity 
for the encouragement of school visitation by 
parents. 
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Effective Factors of Teacher Training 
in the Teachers College 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY* 


point that (a) the teacher-training in- 

stitution should discover and analyze 
its objectives in terms of actual activities of 
teachers in service and (b) that the duty of 
the curriculum maker in the teachers college 
should be found on two levels of activity, in 
the teachers college itself and in the public 
school systems served. 


['x statement will elaborate the view- 


Curriculum Making on the 
Second Level 

Charters’ has expressed the opinion that “It 
is not the business of teacher institutions, as 
such, to determine the school curriculum. 
The teacher-training institution starts with the 
assumption that the school curriculum is sat- 
isfactory.” It would seem that this viewpoint 
is too narrow. The teacher-training institu- 
tion, should, of course, prepare its graduates 
to administer the public school curriculum as 
they find it upon beginning work under con- 
tract. But it is the business of the college fac- 
ulty in cooperation with the public school 
staff to engage in constant study of the public 
school curriculum with the purpose of its 
improvement. This attitude is by analogy in 
accord with principle three of the report of 
the Committee on Curriculum Making of the 
National Society for the Study of Education.” 
If it may be said that educational agencies 
should “be organized for the task of bringing 
children to a progressive understanding of 
their responsibility for social purposes,” in 
like manner we may assume that the teacher- 
training institution should be organized for 
the task of bringing its graduates to a pro- 
gressive understanding of their responsibility 
for progress in the organization of curricu- 
lum activities in public school systems. It 
follows that the curriculum maker in the 
teacher-training institution should be intelli- 
gent and busy with problems of curriculum 
revision for the public schools as well as in 
the organization of teacher preparatory 


*Director, Department of Educational Research, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


courses in the teachers college itself. This is 
curriculum making on the second level. 

The procedure for curriculum making for 
the public schools is beginning to take defi- 
nite form in a number of advanced centers. 
The outline below details the method of at- 
tack used by many teacher committees in a 
number of public school systems. 


Curriculum Making on the Public 
School Level 
A. DISCOVERY OF OBJECTIVES 


1. Social survey to determine 
a. Life activities 
(1) Things done 
(2) Information analyses (reading activi- 


ties) 
. School survey to determine 
a. Levels of pupil ability 
b. Levels of pupil achievement 
c. Trends of pupil attitudes (character traits) 
. Judgment of “frontier thinkers” on specifics of 
objectives and of content 


B. REVISION OF COURSE STATEMENTS 
1. Study of the general objectives of education 
2. Statement of objectives for the segment (sub- 
ject) of the curriculum under revision 
a. Agreement of educational experts (informa- 
tion analysis) 
b. Social survey (A-1) 
. Statement of specific objectives for the particu- 
lar course under revision 
a. Agreement of educational experts (informa- 
tion analysis) 
b. Social survey (A-1) 
. Determination of the content of the course un- 
der revision on the basis of 
a. Objectives chosen (A-1l, -2, -3; B-1, -2, -3) 
b. Comparison of present course offerings with 
social specifics (A-l, -2, -3) 
c. Levels of teacher ability 
d. Physical environment of the school 
e. Budget provisions 
. Organization of subject-matter (content) in 
psychological (teaching) form with regard 


to 
a. Levels of pupil ability (A-2-a) 
b. Levels of pupil achievement (A-2-b) 
c. Pupil attitudes (A-2-c) 
. Grade placement of specific items 
. Determination of the working value of the cur- 
riculum 
a. Try-out with succeeding classes 
b. Standards of attainment 
(1) Standard tests 
(2) Local achievement levels 
c. Checking of outcomes in terms of the gen- 
eral objectives of education (B-1) 


The “seven cardinal principles of educa- 
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tion” are usually accepted as objectives for 
public education, and to these is added an 
eighth, “general mental efficiency,” suggested 
by Norton.‘ The objectives for the particular 
segment of the curriculum dealt with are 
agreed upon after an examination of any stu- 
dies which have been made in the field. For 
example, the industrial arts committees of a 
certain faculty took Stockwell’s’ list of objec- 
tives and asked all industrial arts teachers to 
rank them and to add any others they thought 
desirable." The objectives are further defined 
by means of social surveys in the school dis- 
trict." so that content and outcomes may 
check with actual life situations. The final 
list of objectives for any department must not 
conflict with the eight general objectives first 
considered; and the same may be said of spe- 
cific objectives for each particular subject 
of study. Course content depends in part 
upon frequencies in the lists of social activi- 
ties found in the reports of surveys, but the 
transfer of such items must be made with a 
good background of knowledge of actual con- 
ditions under which the course must be ad- 
ministered. The organization of content into 
teaching form is carried to a point possible 
within the limitations of space in the printed 
monograph and in the light of carefully con- 
ducted try-outs’ with actual pupil groups. 
Local standards of attainment are determined 
in the same manner, and standards established 
in terms of reputable achievement tests are 
added for comparative purposes. Finally, 
and at each step of progress, return is made 
to the general principles of education so that 
it may eventuate that the entire course and 
each portion of it may check with widely ac- 
cepted social objectives. 

It will be noted that care is taken (A-3 
above) to provide for an advanced philoso- 
phy in the selection of ultimate objectives. 
This should avoid the acceptance of the “faith 
objectives” of the past and at the same time 
make outcomes sought valid” by insuring a 
progressive improvement of society genera- 
tion by generation. 

The essentials of these curriculum making 
procedures are found in the compartments of 
Table I. A concurrent attack is first made 
upon the present status of course offerings 
(A) and the present and future activities of 
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TABLE I—CURRICULUM MAKING PRO. 
CEDURES 


A. Analysis of pres- | B. Determination ot 
ent offerings in objectives by 
terms of specif- means of social 
ies. surveys. 


C. Selection of subject matter by comparison 
of present offerings with social needs 


D. Validation of course content by specialists 


FE. Organization of subject matter in psycho- 
logical form (after a personnel study of 
educands) 


—| 


F. Try-out of the course under actual school 
conditions 


G. Rev'sion for further trial 


learners (B) which should result in frequency 
lists of specifics for both. A comparison of 
existing courses with items among social ob- 
jectives found, items which should be taught 
to insure social efficiency (C), gives the con- 
tent of the curriculum. But this must be vali- 
dated from the viewpoint of the specialist, 
the “frontier thinker,” (D) in order to avoid 
a perpetuation of the social status quo. This 
must then be organized (E) to fit the capaci- 
ties of the learner, tried out (F), and revised 


(G). 


Curriculum Making on the First Level 

The viewpoint expressed above, that the 
teacher-training faculty is responsible for the 
improvement of the public school curriculum, 
is perhaps in the realm of controversy; but 
it is obvious and undisputed that the task of 
the curriculum maker in a teacher-training in- 
stitution is to arrange course offerings in 
preparation for the art of teaching. It seems 
clear that this preparation, to be effective, 
should be specifically based upon future 
things-to-be-done as in industry,” in business, 
or in any profession. About 100 years ago, 
we abandoned the age-old opinion that 
“teachers are born, not made” and have been 
spending large sums of money and using 
much human energy in providing training for 
a part of our teaching population. The de- 
velopment of ideas in the arrangement of 
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these training activities cannot be traced here. 
There has been a gradual analysis of the 
problem from the first emphasis upon aca- 
demic preparation and upon methods in 
terms of subjects taught to a growing realiza- 
tion that teachers are to teach children as well 
as teach the subjects of study and to teach 
children in an environment composed of all 
items in the usual public school situation. 


Quite recently, the problem of criteria in 
teacher training has been attacked (rather un- 
consciously, it is true) by the method of 
guesses, more or less accurate, at what teach- 
ers are. These are of two types: (1) those 
which attempt a social checking of teacher 
antecedents and characteristics, and (2) those 
which propose teacher score cards containing 
rubrics in terms of personality items. 


Coffman’s classic study of our teaching 
population” results in a conclusion as to what 
the typical classroom teacher of 1911 was. 
This might be thought of as a difficulty anal- 
ysis which revealed the point of progress 
reached after many years of teacher training, 
and from this viewpoint it has the value of 
carefully determined proximate objectives. A 
similar description of the median normal 
school training teacher appeared in 1922.” 
One phase of another study serves as a check- 
ing of a cross section of the group of 20,000 
young graduates of our state teachers colleges 
and normal schools in the year 1920." This 
eventuates in a determination of their intelli- 
gence” and of the level of teaching skill which 
they reached in their first teaching under 
contract. 

Another movement, initiated by Elliott” in 
1912, attempts to determine what teachers 
are by assigning names to different phases of 
their personality and arranging score cards 
with these lists. It is true that many of 
these score cards” attempt to delimit the ab- 
stract items employed by means of paragraph 
descriptions. They suggest also, as a rule, 
some items of activity such as “teaching 
skill,” “cooperation,” and the like; but very 
probably in actual use these items are checked 
as tendencies to act only, not as actual things 
done. A more recent attempt has been made 
by Knight and his associates” to define ob- 
jectives in terms of elements of a new type 
examination which are found to correlate with 


teaching success as judged by supervisory of- 
ficers. But it is the choice of this subjective 
criterion which invalidates the attempt. 

These studies and others have as their aim 
the discovery of valid objectives for teacher 
training, and this purpose has become more 
and more conscious in the more recent inves- 
tigations. It is still held that it is most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, to know what teachers 
are; and trait analysis of teachers in service 
is found in any modern list of procedures in 
curriculum making for teacher-training insti- 
tutions. But it is known that more and more 
emphasis should be put on determining what 
teachers do, and the technic of functional ac- 
tivity analysis is receiving of late especial 
emphasis in research centers interested in the 
welfare of public schools. 

A tentative list of procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the discovery of objectives and the 
making of course statements for teacher-train- 
ing institutions is given below. 


Curriculum Making for Teachers in 
Training and in Service 


Each type of teaching position by grade and subject 
a separate problem—Classroom teachers, special 
teachers, supervisors, principals, superintendents 


A. DISCOVERY OF OBJECTIVES (concurrent pro- 


cedures) 
l. Activity analyses of concrete teaching situations 
a. Functional analysis facts 
(1) Activity and duty analyses 
(2) Difficulty analyses 
b. Functional analysis of method 
(1) Information analysis of the literature 
of the field (largely principles 
only) 
(2) Activities of master teachers 
(3) Analysis of the “why?” of successful 
method to get the principles of sub- 
jects fundamental to teaching 
c. Information analyses (course statements, 
textbooks, research literature, yielding 
necessary knowledge about psychology, 
sociology, economics, and the like, sub- 
jects fundamental to teaching) 
2. Trait analyses of teachers in service 
3. College survey 
a. Levels of student ability 
b. Levels of student achievement 
c. Character traits of students 
d. Social background of students 
4. Placement facts 
5. Analysis of requests for teachers 


B. REVISION OF COURSE STATEMENTS 
1. Selection of material 
a. Content analyses of college courses now 
offered 
b. Comparison with activity specifics found 
(A-1-a-b-c) 
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c. Evaluation on the basis of desirable trait 
objectives (A-2) 
d. Evaluation for use by supervisors with 
teachers in service (A-2, -4, -5) 
e. Physical environment; buildings, apparatus, 
and like factors 
Social and economic environment in the in- 
stitution and in the community 
Budget provisions in the institution and in 
the system 
. On the basis of the judgment of expert edu- 
cationists as to objectives and content (A, 
B, -l-a-b) 
i. Length of teacher-training course possible 
2. Organization of material 
a. In accord with future things-to-be-done 


(A-1) 
b. Psychologically (A-2-3) 
c. To fit faculty viewpoint and ability 
d. On the professional basis (Randolph) 
( 1) Present aims and practice 
( 2) History of the subject 
( 3) Evaluation of textbooks 
( 4) Development of methods 
(5) The literature of the subject 
( 6) Educational values 
( 7) Exercises in course making 
( 8) Psychology of the subject 
( 9) Standard tests 
(10) Specific difficulties 
(11) Comparison of courses 
(12) Principles of selecting materials 
(13) Inductive study of need 
(14) Moot questions 
(15) Preparation of materials 
e. Knowledge about sequence and prerequisites 
f. Try-out of material with succeeding classes 
(diagnostic and remedial attack) 


The above list is based on activities in re- 
search centers and on the experience of many 
curriculum committees. A rapid glance shows 
that the seven items of Table I, which were 
summaries of the details of curriculum mak- 
ing procedure for the public schools, are gen- 
eralizations, and fit curriculum making for 
teacher training as well. Analysis of present 
offerings (A) is found in B-1-2. Determina- 
tion of objectives (B) is part A of the out- 
line. Selection of subject matter (C) is B-1. 
Organization of course matter (E) is B-2, etc. 

Space cannot be used to discuss all of the 
details of procedures in curriculum making 
for teachers as listed above. It will be seen 
that the title suggests a similar curriculum for 
teachers in training and teachers in service. 
This is on the theory that development of in- 
formation and skills in any activity is not 
complete at the point of graduation, that there 
must be a continuity of training throughout 
the professional life of the teacher in the col- 
lege and as long as growth is maintained on 
the job, and that the teacher-training institu- 
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tion and the public school staff have joint 
responsibility for stimulating development, as 
long as it is possible, in the case of every 
teacher in the corps. It will be seen also 
that the sub-title suggests the necessity for 
differentiation of training activities in terms 
of every type of public school position found 
and says that the making of a curriculum {or 
each kind of public school officer is eventual- 
ly a separate task. 

Experience has shown that in addition to 
the concurrent procedures involved in the 
discovery of objectives, there are other points 
of attack which the curriculum maker can 
begin and carry on at once. For example, 
Table I would parallel the analysis of col- 
lege courses now offered (B-l-a above) with 
all work with objectives (A, 1-5) ; and check- 
ing of such criteria for selection of subject 
matter as status of physical environment (B- 
l-e), social and economic surveys (B-1-f), 
and decisions on budget amounts (B-1-g) 
and possible length of course (B-1-i) should 
be begun early. Obviously, course content 
cannot be organized for use until it is defi- 
nitely decided upon, but the curriculum mak- 
er should not delay the checking of faculty 
personnel (B-2-c) nor any preparation which 
he needs in order to secure competence in 
using Randolph’s criteria for professionali- 
zation (B-2-d) in the final writing of course 
statements. 

In accord with the view expressed at the 
beginning of this statement, it will be noted 
that provision is made (B-l-h) for progressive 
improvement of the teacher-training curricu- 
lum by a use of the judgment of advanced 
thinkers, when objectives and content for the 
course to be arranged are finally decided on. 
Desirable outcomes are in this manner vali- 
dated to fit, not the level of things-as-they-are 
alone, but in conformity with a philosophy 
for the future based upon all the experience 
of the past and all present knowledge. Thus, 
criteria outside of frequency are considered, 
and “the fallacy of the median” is avoided. 


In conducting analyses to discover desir- 
able objectives, the factors of time and cost 
often dictate difficulty analyses only (A-1, 
A-2) instead of complete checkings of all 
activities. It is found that those duties with 
which teachers have difficulty most often re- 
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main above the threshold of consciousness 
and will be reported most faithfully. Fur- 
ther. in any curriculum, these difficulties 
mu-t be taught first of all and often budget- 
ing and time limitations prohibit the inclu- 
sion of others, even if it should appear that 
they need to be taught in teacher-training 
courses. 

The specifics of method are discovered 
first of all by close observation of expert 
teachers (A-l-b), and it is clear that answers 
to the “why?” of successful method will sug- 
gest the fundamental subjects of teaching. 
This will supplement the contribution of an- 
alyses of reading activities in the field inves- 
tigated (A-l-c). 

Perhaps the most critical points of analysis 
in the discovery of objectives deal with char- 
acter traits of teachers (A-1, 2, 3-c). Infor- 
mation constitutes the raw material to be ma- 
nipulated in the teaching act, and intelligence 
(A-3-a) is after all only a tool. The use of 
native gifts which will be made in the solu- 
tion of teaching problems is determined first 
of all by the character traits possessed by the 
teacher. Perhaps, at the level of advance- 
ment in character development reached by 
the teachers in training and in service, not as 
much can be done as would be desired by way 
of enhancement of such traits as dependabil- 
ity, honesty, and like desirable items of equip- 
ment. But at least the curriculum maker 
should know the outcome sought for in this 
realm and should make sincere attempts to 
organize training activities which will fur- 
ther develop those social attitudes related to 
success in teaching and which will tend to 
atrophy those correlated with failure. This 
ought to be most practicable in connection 
with student teaching, where a large segment 
of identities is found in preparatory and in 
contract teaching.” 

When the curriculum maker considers the 
four points of analysis for aims suggested for 
teachers in training in A-3 above, a factor of 
equal importance to character appears, per- 
haps, in the social equipment of the individ- 
ual in terms of home status (A-3-d). Teach- 
ing is a social act, and it is well known that 
success in the largest measure depends very 
often on the type of social contacts which 
are maintained with children, fellow-teachers, 


boards of education, and patrons. The curri- 
culum maker in a teacher-training institution 
will discover, in terms of social difficulties 
and deficiencies, the needs of the student 
teacher in this respect and will arrange train- 
ing opportunities in the classroom, on the 
campus, in dormitory and boarding house, 
and in all extra-curricular activities which 
will furnish desirable models and practices 
in the social graces. 

Placement facts and the total of calls for 
teachers of every type (A-4, -5) should, of 
course, be known before any decision at all 
can be made about the objectives of teacher 
training in any teachers college. But the 
comment should be made that very probably 
few curriculum committees gather and use 
the details of this information as they should.” 
Here, in the large, is the place for the deter- 
mination of fact about things-as-they-are. But 
in many institutions it would probably be 
possible to find emphases of course time and 
budget allotment widely at variance with ac- 
tual placement facts. For example, the writ- 
er has in mind an expensive home economics 
department in another college which has fur- 
nished for public school use only some half 
dozen teachers in the ten years of its exist- 
ence. 

In connection with the items where data 
about teachers on the job and their environ- 
ment are indicated, the suggestion is that the 
curriculum to be used for a continuation of 
training while teaching under contract will 
need distinctive organization from the view- 
point of supervision. This will be used by 
some department of the teachers college (pos- 
sibly the extension department, or it may be 
the training schools, or both) and by the su- 
pervisory force of the public school system in 
insuring the growth in professional attitude 
and in teaching skill of teachers actually at 
work after graduation from the teacher-train- 
ing institution.” This involves the whole mat- 
ter of learning-while-doing. Obviously, sug- 
gestions for technic ought to come from the 
best organized learning-while-teaching cur- 
riculums in the training schools of teachers 
colleges. And, on the other hand, it is sure 
that advanced public school systems most suc- 
cessfully organized as to their supervisory ac- 
tivities will have contributions to make in the 
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arrangement of student-teaching curriculums 
in the training school. 

It cannot be too strongly recommended, 
that in the organization of material for 
teacher-training courses, the professional 
viewpoint (B-2-d) be maintained by curricu- 
lum makers. Care here is necessary, first of 
all, in subject-matter departments, but the 
writer is certain that the principle of profes- 
sionalization should be applied as well in the 
arrangement of all preparatory activities. 
There is a core of information and skill 
which must always appear, in particular in 
junior college courses; but outside of this 
course statements should provide for that 
wide margin of informational and cultural 
attainment which furnishes an attitude of con- 
fidence and sufficiency in classroom contact. 
Up to date, but very few serious attempts 
have been made to follow Randolph’s™ cri- 
teria for professionalization in a complete 
course statement.” 

Finally, B-2-f suggests that the teacher- 
training curriculum should be a growing not 
a static curriculum. Public school offerings 
should conform to changes in society. The 
teacher-training curriculum should through 
constant revision keep fluctuating content and 
proximate, as well as ultimate, objectives 
always in view. Continuous try-out of course 
provisions, in the light of successive social 
surveys and with new knowledge about pre- 
requisites among course units and sequence 
of content specifics (B-2-e), will not only 
keep the curriculum up to date but ought to 
increase its intrinsic value year by year as a 
preparation for better teaching. 

The viewpoint has been taken that the duty 
of the curriculum maker in the teacher-train- 
ing institution is to be found in attempts to 
improve the public school curriculum which 
its graduates will administer as well as to fit 
the preparatory curriculum itself to specific 
needs in attitude and activity presented to 
teachers on the job. Further, the belief is ex- 
pressed that all this is a cooperative undertak- 
ing involving on the part of both public 
school staff and teacher-training faculty a 
continuous attack on problems presented to 
both. Finally, the suggestion is made that 
identities of objective and of content should 
be recognized for the use of the teacher- 
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training curriculum with both teachers in 
preparation and teachers in service. If skil]- 
fully administered, this ought to make contin- 
uous the process of teacher growth from the 
point of the beginning of preparation through 
actual public school duties and activities up 
to the point where growth in professional 
attitude and ability is no longer possible. 
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The Chicago Finance Predicament 
Don C. Rocers* 


N THE heyday of prosperity, Chicago paid 
|= taxes because it was in the throes of a 

“reform” reassessment which took so long 
to complete that practically every local gov- 
ernment had borrowed up to the legal limit 
in order to remain functioning until the taxes 
would be paid. When the reassessment was 
finally finished, it was discovered that loop 
(big business) valuations had been reduced 
by hundreds of millions of dollars and the 
tax burden had been pushed out of the loop 
to small properties and homes in the outly- 
ing sections of the city and country. About 
this time, the depression came along. The 
stock market crashed, the real estate market 
hit bottom, and since then seventy-six Cook 
County banks have failed. The citizens of 
Chicago were confronted not only with the 
payment of 1931 taxes, but with those of 1929 
and 1930 as well. 

Resentment at the reassessment valuations 
on real estate (real estate in Cook_ County 
pays about 85% of all taxes although it com- 
prises only 25% of the total wealth), and 
dismayed by unemployment, losses on the 
markets, and depleted savings, a large por- 
tion of the tax payers instituted a passive “tax 
strike.” Fifty per cent of all the real estate 
in Cook County is at the present time delin- 
quent in the payment of taxes which were 
due many months ago, the 1929 tax bills. The 
1930 tax bills have not been sent out. 

Most of the local tax-spending govern- 


*Director of Research and Building Survey, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


ments, county, city, schools and others, hav- 
ing already borrowed to the legal limit of 
their borrowing power, are unable to induce 
the banks to advance more funds. Steeped 
in debt and with no cash in hand, they are 
faced with the prospect of no funds to meet 
pay-rolls for policemen, firemen, hospital at- 
taches, jail employees, and many others—a 
total force of approximately 34,000 em- 
ployees. The Board of Education has been 
unable to pay its teachers, engineers, jani- 
tors, clerks, and other creditors since last 
April. 

The school building program is at a stand- 
still. In spite of the need for seats (73,000 
Chicago public school children are inade- 
quately housed) and the need for employ- 
ment (hundreds of thousands of men walk- 
ing the streets looking for work) , $18,000,000 
of new buildings and additions in ,various 
stages of construction are practically stopped. 
For example, buildings three-fourths com- 
pleted are idle without a workman on the 
job, deteriorating in the weather, without even 
a watchman to prevent vandalism. 

The teachers worked in May and June with- 
out pay. Summer school teachers and play- 
ground instructors, and the Superintendent’s 
and Business Manager’s staffs worked 
throughout July and August without pay. 
School opened in September, but without any 
immediate prospects of salaries being paid. 

In an effort to assist its employees, the 
Board of Education has issued participation 

(Continued on page 81) 
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December 29-31, 1931 

The Fourteenth National Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa is scheduled to meet at the Stev- 
ens Hotel in Chicago on the above date. Each 
of the thirteen past National Councils has 
contributed, in a measure, to the advancement 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The earlier Councils 
were much concerned, and rightfully so, 
about the details of fraternity organization. 
More recent Councils have found opportun- 
ity to work along constructive lines. The last 
National Council was particularly noteworthy 
in that respect. 

It is to be hoped that the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Council will be even more concerned 
about the service program of the fraternity 


and constructive activities in general. The. 


December issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 
should be given over, almost in its entirety, 
to a pre-council discussion of problems to 
come before the Council. Brother Phi Delta 
Kappan, this is your challenge. What have 
you? Your manuscript should reach the Na- 
tional Office by November 10th. 


Western-District Representative 
Brother Walter E. Morgan, Lambda 131, 
who is Chief of the Division of Research and 
Statistics, California State Department of 
Education, has accepted appointment by the 
Executive Committee to fill the unexpired 
term of office of Brother Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist as District Representative. He is ad- 
mirably fitted to serve Phi Delta Kappa as 
District Representative as he has been an ac- 
tive chapter officer, has attended the nation- 
al council, has served on the recently organ- 
ized state committee with the former District 
Representative, and, by reason of his position, 
has frequent occasion for contact with Phi 
Delta Kappans throughout that section of the 
country. Brother Morgan, we welcome you in 
this new field of service to our fraternity. 
Brother Lindquist recently resigned the 
presidency of Chico State Teachers College 
to accept a position with the Ohio State Uni- 
versity as head of the New Laboratory School 
of the School of Education. By his removal 
from the Western District the office of Dis- 
trict Representative in that district became 
vacant. He has long been active in the inter- 
ests of Phi Delta Kappa in the West and from 
1924 to 1926 served as National Historian. 


The Directory 

Those who have supported Phi Delta Kappa 
in the financing of its directory project will 
be interested in this statement which the na- 
tional office received from the Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper: “You 
have had so many well-earned compliments 
on the compilation, editing, etc., that it is 
useless for me to add another. Let me suggest 
that the publication of this volume constitutes 
another milestone in the history of building 
an educational fraternity. To my mind it 
ranks next to the work of the conference 
which consolidated the early movements for 
an educational fraternity into Phi Delta 
Kappa. We have made advances since that 
day on all fronts. This book ‘consolidates’ 
the whole front and lets us see where we 
stand.” 

President Lloyd D. Bernard of Alumnus 
Alpha Chapter says, “I heard one of the 
brothers prophesy that ‘in spite of fraternal 
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love, it will be one of the most stolen books 


in many libraries’.” 


Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent” 


in Detroit Public Schools writes, “I feel that 
this Phi Delta Kappa Directory is a veritable 
Who’s Who in Education.” 

Brothers who have not helped to support 
this project still have an opportunity to re- 
deem themselves and to participate in this 
worthy enterprise. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a better way to spend $2.40 in 
the interests of Phi Delta Kappa. If we may 
judge by the reception given the Directory 
by those who have received it, the purchase 
of a copy is not a charitable act in any sense 
of the word. The fact remains, however, that 
support is greatly needed. 


HOW TO GET A DIRECTORY 
Send your order to the address below 
with your personal check for $2.40 
Phi Delta Kappa 


1180 East 63rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Alumnus Chapters 

Two alumni chapters are to be installed in 
the near future. The first will be at Salt 
Lake City and will be known as Alumnus 
Tau. The installation is to be on the af- 
ternoon of October 17th. Brother Irwin S. 
Noall is acting chairman of the group con- 
stituting the new chapter. Brother William 
M. Proctor will represent the Executive Com- 
mittee at the time of the installation. Six- 
teen members of the fraternity constitute the 
charter member list. 

The next installation will be at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on November Sth. Brother Wil- 
liam C. Knoelk is acting chairman of the 
Milwaukee group. Brothers Don C. Rogers 
and Paul M. Cook will install the new chap- 
ter which will be known as Alumnus Upsilon. 
The charter member list now numbers thirty- 
two. 

Both of these groups give promise of de- 
veloping strong units in our organization. 
We believe that they will ever be loyal to the 
high ideals to which Phi Delta Kappa is com- 
mitted and we extend to them our best wishes. 


Chicago Finance Predicament 
(Continued from page 79) 


certificates (popularly called scrip) in small 
denominations. These certificates are really 
certificates of indebtedness and are negotiable 
if the teacher can find any one willing to take 
them. They will pay 6% interest when re- 
deemed. On September first, the Board of 
Education owed its employees and creditors 
approximately $11,000,000. By formal ac- 
tion, the Board of Education has authorized 
the issuance of $10,050,000** of scrip and up 
to September 15th, $6,550,000 had been ac- 
cepted as follows: teachers, $2,150,000; civil 
service employees $1,800,000; contractors 
and commercial firms, $2,600,000. 

The teachers were reluctant to take scrip at 
first, but dire necessity recently has forced 
large numbers to accept it. In fact, there was 
a rush of applications for scrip when the 
new school term opened in September, and on 
September 15th over $1,000,000 of applica- 
tions were unfilled. 

Many commercial firms will not take scrip 
in payment for goods. However, the Gas 
Company, the Electric Company, six leading 
railroads, three or four large furniture stores, 
several department stores, a chain sporting- 
goods firm, a large restaurant firm and a few 
others are taking scrip. 

Daily, the teacher’s mail brings offers of 
aid from “loan sharks”! 


Because it was reluctant to see citizens of 
the calibre and standard of living of teachers, 
actually suffering, one of the large founda- 
tions (incorporated not for profit) which 
finances social and educational experiments 
and performs other civic services, decided to 
aid the most needy teachers. Part of its funds 
have been set aside to cash a limited amount 
of scrip of several hundred of the most desti- 
tute teachers. 

Apparently the only hope lies in a legis- 
lative program which is being worked out by 
a “Governor’s Commission” of prominent 
men which will be presented to the legisla- 
ture at a special session to be called by the 
Governor of Illinois some time in October. 


**0n September 23, an additional $6,000,000 of scrip was 
authorized by the Board of Education.—Editor. 
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Trade’ Associations —Their Services to 
Education, by S. Lewis Land. Published 
by Heating and Piping Contractors National 
Association, 50 Union Square, East, New 
York, June, 1931. 160 pages. 

The rapid growth of modern industry, the 
specialization and mechanization of certain 
industrial occupations and processes, the 
ever-increasing changes brought about by in- 
vention and the technological unemployment, 
which is sometimes a subsequent result, have 
exercised an increasing influence in the more 
effective coordination of the interests and 
activities of industry and the public school. 
This process of development is of great in- 
terest not only to the general public and to 
the educator, but also to the business organi- 
zation representing industry where the 
changes, which have created new demands, 
have been more striking perhaps than in 
other aspects of modern life. 

Information and data for the volume have 
been drawn from experience in the teaching 
and administration of vocational work and 
in the promotion of trade association edu- 
cational work, the literature in the field, and 
data collected from various sources in the 
field. 

The volume reviews the history of trade 
association educational work; presents the 
present status of the work of trade associa- 
tions; analyzes types of educational services 
sponsored by trade associations; indicates 
present tendencies and practices in procedures 
employed by national trade associations: in 
the promotion of organized education; out- 
lines specific suggested procedures to be 
employed by trade associations in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of educational 
services; and points the way in a series of 
conclusions and recommendations to a more 
effective coordination of the activities of in- 
dustry and school agencies to more ade- 
quately meet the needs of industry. 

The book is arranged in five parts—Part 
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One dealing with a statement of the prob- 
lem; Part Two presenting the present status 
of educational services of trade associations; 
Part Three analyzing joint responsibilities of 
school and industry; Part Four summarizing 
present tendencies and practices; and Part 
Five presenting a series of conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The volume is presented in the hope that 
it may contribute to a more adequate co- 
ordination of trade bodies and educational 
institutions in the solution of training prob- 


lems of industry. 
S. Lewis Lanp. 


Physique and Intellect. Donald G. Pat- 
erson, University of Minnesota. Published 
by the Century Company, October, 1930. 
304 pages. 

“Such questions as adjusting the academic 
load to fit the pupil and developing a wise 
promotion policy insuring that the mental 
as well as the physical powers of each child 
will not be overtaxed have long been of vital 
concern to the schoolman. These questions, 
in many quarters, have been approached on 
the basis of a belief in an intimate relation 
between physical and mental traits. The 
pedagogical importance of proper physical 
development has likewise been stressed. 
Many school organization schemes have been 
based in part on the asserted correlation be- 
tween physical condition and health on the 
one hand, and mental development on the 
other. Unified plans and procedures, how- 
ever, have not resulted, primarily because no 
critical synthesis of the scientific literature 
exists to serve as a guide. The educational 
and pedagogical significance of physique 
remains in an unsatisfactory state because of 
the uncertainty surrounding the topic viewed 
from the strict standpoint of science.” The 
above quotation from the opening chapter 
of Physique and Intellect indicates that this 
comprehensive and critical synthesis was un- 
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dertaken with the needs of educators in 
mind. 

The purpose of the book is to show the 
present status of scientific knowledge re- 
garding the relation between physical traits 
in both children and adults, and to reveal 
to what extent popular beliefs regarding the 
physical basis of mind are true. The book 
assembles and presents as much of the orig- 
inal quantitative evidence as possible (58 
tables are included). 

Perhaps a few selected quotations will best 
indicate the contents. “It is apparent that 
the pedagogical and educational significance 
of physical size is far less than early stu- 
dents and even some of our contemporary 
writers have assumed.” “Our detailed sur- 
vey of available quantitative evidence has 
demonstrated that prevalent notions regard- 
ing the intimacy of the relationship between 
physical traits and intellect have been greatly 
exaggerated. Search in thé realm of gross 
anatomy for a physical correlate of intellect 
has yielded uniformly negative results. It 
appears that such structural characteristics as 
height and weight are correlated only slightly 
with intelligence, narrowly defined. Even 
measurements of head size and shape are 
found to be relatively independently variable 
with respect to intellect, and skeletal devel- 
opment measured by precise X-ray photog- 
raphy yields either zero or low correlations 
with intelligence. The same may be said of 
dentition. Physiological development, meas- 
ured in terms of pubescence, is found to be 
relatively unrelated, to mental development, 
and so are complicated morphological indices 
of body build. 

“A more surprising finding is the negative 
trend of the evidence with respect to mental 
correlates of ordinary physical defects and 
certain presumably deleterious physical con- 
ditions. . . . The evidence seems quite clear 
that mental development proceeds in relative 
independence of physical condition except 
when disease processes or injuries directly 
attack the central nervous system, especially 
the higher centers. 

“The suggestion is frequently encountered 
that physical traits may be found associated 
to a greater extent with temperament than 
with intellect. Even here, however, little 
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optimism is justified. An intimate connec- 
tion between body build and temperament has 
not been disclosed. . . . 

“The facts in the preceding chapters of 
this book should go a long way toward coun- 
teracting the view that there is a functional 
unity between mind and body. .. . 

“Attention must be shifted from such 
structural characteristics as height, anatomi- 
cal development, dentition, body build, and 
even size and shape of head to the central 
nervous system,—especially the cortex cere- 
bri. There is every reason to believe that 
improved methods of studying the functional 
relationship between nervous system and be- 
havior will disclose the long-sought-for phys- 
ical basis of intellect.” 

This book is the third in the newly estab- 
lished Century Psychology Series, edited by 
Dr. R. M. Elliott. 

DonaLp G. PATERSON. 


The Prognostic Value of Certain Factors 
Related to Teaching Success. Roy R. Ull- 
man. Published by A. L. Garber Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio, 1931. 133 pages. 

Those in charge of the administration of 
any school system constantly have to face 
the problem of selecting new teachers. Prac- 
tical superintendents are in need of such 
procedures or methods as will enable them 
to take the facts they have at hand, or may 
readily secure, and proceed more surely to 
the successful solution of this highly im- 
portant problem. College administrators are 
also interested in this problem since they are 
responsible for selecting those students who 
shall be prepared to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

This perplexing situation has been further 
complicated by the fact that there is a con- 
stantly increasing number of prospective and 
new teachers from which to select. The su- 
perintendent naturally desires to choose the 
best candidates from those available and the 
college desires to put forward those indi- 
viduals who are most likely to succeed. How 
are such selections to be made and what 
assurance is there that the choices will prove 
wise? 

In the above dissertation the author has 
attempted to make a thorough study of vari- 
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ous factors which enter into the preparation 
of prospective teachers and then to indicate 
the relationship of all of these items to final 
teaching success. 

Among the factors studied in their rela- 
tionship to teaching success are the influence 
of intelligence, social background, knowledge 
of principles of teaching, interest in teach- 
ing, socio-economic status, scholastic record 
in academic and professional courses in col- 
lege, and success in practice teaching. As 
will be noted, all of these factors are items 
of preparation and personal character which 
are present and operating in the complex sit- 
uation which determines whether the teacher 
shall be a success or a failure. By means of 
a series of regression equations the relation- 
ship of each of these items to teaching suc- 
cess has been determined. 

The results show that under certain con- 
ditions it is possible to predict teaching suc- 
cess with considerable accuracy. Practice 
teaching success, socio-economic status, and 
record in academic subjects, are shown to 
have greater predictive value than such fa- 
vorite criteria as intelligence, principles of 
teaching, and scholarship record in the sub- 


ject to be taught. 
Roy R. 


Making a High-School Schedule of Recita- 
tions. Roswell C. Puckett, Director of High 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. Published by Long- 
man’s, Green and Company, New York, 1931. 

It is just ten years since Richardson pub- 
lished his twenty-seven page monograph on 
“Making a High-School Program.” This 
was the first attempt to bring out in book 
form the much needed information concern- 
ing the mechanics of making a high-school 
schedule and it proved to be of great help in 
pointing out the problem even though most 
of the procedures described are not applica- 
ble to schools of the middle west. Last year 
Harrington published his excellent book on 
“Program Making for Junior High Schools.” 
With these two exceptions nothing has been 
published in book form concerning this high- 
ly important problem of school organization. 

Another book in this field, therefore, 
should be of interest to anyone connected 
with the operation of a high school, whether 


large or small. The procedures developed 
are the result of experience over a period »f 
years in a number of high schools and con- 
tact with many school administrators who 
have been graduate students in the author's 
classes in High-School Administration at the 
State University of Iowa Summer Session for 
the past seven years. 

The first part of the book gives an analysis 
of some of the practices in connection with 
schedule making as found in nearly three 
hundred high schools of the country. This 
includes such topics as guidance in the selec- 
tion of subjects, preliminary registration, the 
use of signatures by parents, forms used, 
length of periods, number of lunch periods, 
time of making out schedule, who makes the 
schedule, etc. 

The second part of the book discusses the 
many factors involved’ in making a schedule 
and the various methods used. Data from 
actual situations are used to illustrate a 
specific method and all steps are carried out 
to the final completion of a schedule which 
was used in an actual situation. The prob- 
lem of conflicts is discussed at length and a 
method of avoiding them is described in de- 
tail. 

Experienced principles as well as begin- 
ners will find in this book plenty of sug- 
gestive material which will be of help to them 


in organizing their school. 
RosweE C. Puckett. 


In Our Schools 

Information gathered recently in the fed- 
eral Office of Education shows: The average 
boy or girl of 1931 receives two more years 
of schooling than the average boy or girl 
of 1914. The average child is one of a class 
of thirty pupils while his father’s 1910 class 
had thirty-four pupils. His chances of going 
to high school, which were but one in ten in 
1900, are now 50-50. His chances of going 
to college which were one in thirty-three in 
1900 are now one in six. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 20-25, 1932. 
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demands of standardization and evalua- 

tion that secondary and elementary 
teaching have already met. Requirements 
and qualifications for these teachers have 
been studied and fixed, but those for a mem- 
ber of a college faculty are still variable and 
undefined. Students, alumni, and the public 
have all criticized the professor, but none 
have shown scientific proof for their conten- 
tions. There have been few analyses of just 
what a college professor should be and no 
one has been bold enough to publish a score 
sheet for measuring the qualities he is sup- 
posed to have. The writer’s study of the sur- 
veys of colleges and universities has not re- 
vealed many efforts at scientific evaluation of 
the quality of the faculty of the institution. 

The lack of careful and standardized meas- 
urements of the qualities necessary for a 
faculty member has been caused by a number 
of reasons. The college has never favored 
the advance of scientific measurement in ed- 
ucation, so that any change in indices has 
been made only after a long period of time, 
when the measurement has been tried and 
approved by other educational agencies. 

The administration of higher education has 
not been planned to include supervision of in- 
struction other than as measured by uncritical 
remarks and impressions. Until recently the 
kind of student entering the college was able 
to learn under almost any kind of a faculty. 
Since the war the rapid increase of college 
and university enrollment has brought in a 
new type of student requiring a better. faculty 
for its instruction. The college, as the high- 
est level of educational progress, has come to 
be regarded as a model. Teachers in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools receive their 
training in it, and it draws its own teachers 
from itself. Because the college is so re- 
garded, for a long time it has escaped stand- 
ardizing and critical influences. 

In the selection of college professors, vari- 
ous indices of character and ability have been 


(J teaching is now facing the 


*Head of the Department of Education and Psychology, Evans- 
ville College, Evansville, Indiana. 
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used. Once any qualified minister of the 
church supporting the institution was eligible 
to teach in the college. Church membership 
in the denomination of the college was re- 
quired. Later, members of other denomina- 
tions were admitted to college professorships. 
The requirement of church membership is 
still widely used, but it is giving way to one 
of good character and conduct. At one time 
a youth making good marks in college was 
retained as an instructor. A few men pur- 
sued their interests further, becoming special- 
ists. Others followed, so that today we have 
the research-professor. Standardizing agen- 
cies have influenced the use of degrees as 
indices of research and specialized study. 
Publications are also used to measure the 
ability of the faculty member. 

Instruction receives a major portion of the 
appropriations for the operation of the insti- 
tution. Other aspects of the college are scored 
and measured, but the efficiency of the teach- 
ing which is the chief function of the univer- 
sity is rarely studied. When we are hearing 
much about selective enrollments, increased 
endowments, the veed of junior colleges, and 
the inability of the public to pay for more 
education, there is need to know just how 
much a faculty is worth and where its weak- 
nesses are so that remedies may be applied. 

Faculties will vary greatly, depending upon 
the scope of the work of the institution and 
its purpose. No two faculties should or could 
be alike, nor should an effort ever be made 
to set up a model faculty. Such conditions 
as the constituency, the supporting agencies, 
the available income, and many others will 
be factors in determining the proper indices 
of the faculty. For instance, junior colleges 
will not need a large number of faculty mem- 
bers who do research work, while the univer- 
sities will give attention to research abilities 
in the selection of their faculties. 

There is a growing consensus as to what 
are some of the elements which should be 
expected in a faculty. In the Survey of the 
University of Nevada three points are men- 
tioned for consideration, academic training, 
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teaching experience in college, and public 
record. High social standards and dignity of 
bearing are thought to be desirable. Nor are 
men who devote their time to research of a 
type that is digression and from which there 
is no possible contribution believed to be val- 
uable. Colleges feel that stronger faculties 
are ensured by obtaining teachers from var- 
ious institutions and using only a limited 
number of their own graduates. Teachers 
who understand and appreciate the aspira- 
tions and ideals of young people are sought. 
Administrations consider the development of 
the students in their selection of faculties. 

Three major purposes of a faculty are 
teaching, participation in community activi- 
ties, and producing. 

1. Teaching. It has been understood that 
a faculty existed for the purpose of imparting 
knowledge, but there are other more desirable 
kinds of college teaching. Teaching may be 
divided into: 

a. Cultural teaching. This has been var- 
iously defined and understood. The college 
has always been interested in the development 
of the grace and joy of living. The import- 
ance and value of cultural teaching is great 
enough to warrant further consideration and 
effort. 

b. Tool subject teaching. This is a basic 
purpose, but one that may soon be given over 
entirely to the junior colleges. 

c. Vocational teaching. All of the strictly 
professional schools give a plane to this. 
Many advances have already been made, not- 
ably in medicine. The college is recognizing 
the need of such teaching. 

d. Research teaching. The research work- 
er must not only develop his own lines of in- 
vestigation, but he must teach others to use 
research methods and to initiate investiga- 
tions. He should make contacts with stu- 
dents, although they are few in number. 

2. Community Activities. These purposes 
are of many varities and will find outlet in 
different degrees. They can be grouped under 
two heads. 

a. Within the institution there are many 
duties aside from those of the classroom. 
These are in the nature of sponsorship for 
student groups, of assistance in extra-curricu- 
lar activities. In smaller institutions many 


faculty members have a small detail of ex. 
ecutive work to perform. 

b. The world outside the college makes 
many demands upon the college professor’s 
time. The alumni are for the most part cared 
for by the president, but there is a tendency 
to use the faculty in his place. Religious in- 
terests, social engagements, and civic duties 
call for some time from the faculty as they 
call upon other groups of workers. 

3. Production. The world learns much 
from books. Many of these should be writ- 
ten by members of college faculties. How- 
ever, the fact that a book has been written 
by a professor does not guarantee its worth 
to the public. 

Society owes much to the scientific investi- 
gations of college men. Research work is not 
the least important purpose of a college fac- 
ulty. The advancement of science and of 
special fields of knowledge demands an ex- 
change of ideas and the expression of opin- 
ions of leading thinkers. Assurances of such 
advancement are found in the professional 
journals in articles contributed by research- 
professors. 

Not all members of a faculty will be ade- 
quately equipped or sufficiently interested to 
engage fully in each purpose mentioned. It 
seems fair to assume that for each of the 
various types of teaching mentioned there will 
be different kinds of teachers. A faculty, 
then, must be made up of many qualities and 
different types of teachers. This point has 
been overlooked many times, even in large 
institutions, as many students will testify. 

Various methods have been used in the se- 
lection of faculties, and each has brought its 
contribution. An instrument for the meas- 
urement of faculties is needed. Such a device 
should be standardized and evaluated, prob- 
able error reduced, and made usable for both 
large and small faculties. The suggestions 
offered here are only a beginning. Many per- 
sons should have a hand in the development. 
Until it is made reliable no faculty should 
be judged by it. It is doubtful if the chief 
value of such an instrument will lie in its use 
for survey purposes. If perfected it might 
prove valuable in making a closer study of 
the faculty and of prospective faculty mem- 
bers as a help in filling vacancies. 
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ODERN enthusiasm for universal 
M education is blinding us to the phil- 
osophy of facts. 

ducation, as the imparting of knowledge 
or facts, is in disrepute in ever-widening cir- 
cles today. Growing numbers are question- 
ing seriously the advisability of opening the 
doors of our schools to everyone with mental 
ability to pass a certain number of required 
courses. 

Looking about us, we have little difficulty 
in finding a vast number of persons who are 
perfectly capable of meeting all the require- 
ments of our modern educational system, and 
yet are dangerous to the social group. They 
are educated fools, from the viewpoint of 
the group. 

An individual has graduated with honors 
from one of our leading universities. His 
field is banking. The school system has com- 
pleted its work. The product is turned out 
with the gold stamp of the manufacturer. All 
the facts, all the knowledge available has 
been imparted to him. From the viewpoint of 
the school, he is “Exhibit A.” 

It is not long before he is engaged in some 
crooked deal. The institution with which he 
connects himself fails. Federal authorities 
investigate, and pin the blame on him. He 
has manipulated the stocks of the institution, 
shrewdly balanced and rebalanced the books, 
and all the time been taking moneys that were 
not his to take. The result is a prison sen- 
tence. 

This hypothetical individual is not at all 
hypothetical in modern society. The records 
of any prison are full of just such cases. They 
tell us of men and women who have received 
the best that modern education has to offer, 
but have become enemies to society. 

The trouble lies in the fact that we have 
been so interested in educating individuals 
that we have forgotten to assure ourselves 
first that they are fit to be educated. We 
have handed to them the facts of knowledge, 
and been not at all concerned as to their abil- 
ity to use these facts. 


A sharp knife is valuable. No one will 


deny this fact. But, only a fool will give a 
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sharp knife to a six-months old child as a 
plaything. A butcher, trained to his trade, 
finds the knife a necessary tool in the service 
of those who buy from him. It slices meat 
quickly and cleanly. In the hands of a sur- 
geon it becomes an instrument for the saving 
of life. A six-months old child has neither 
the experience nor the background to use it. 
He will probably injure himself or another in 
short time. 

Certain powerful poisons can be obtained 
only by medical men of definite training and 
integrity. The ordinary individual cannot 
get them at any price. In the hands of any 
except the experienced, these drugs constitute 
a danger both to the individual and to soci- 
ety. 

Our government has formulae for the prep- 
aration of deadly gases. Only certain trained 
and experienced chemists are allowed to know 
them. To put them at the disposal of every- 
one would be to commit national suicide. 

Other illustrations are unnecessary. The 
point is that the fitness of an individual for 
education is primary to education. Before the 
school has a right to impart knowledge, it 
must be definitely assured that the individual 
to whom it would impart its knowledge is fit. 

My use of the word “fit” is social. Man 
is a social being. His very existence, self, 
personality, are constituted, are determined 
by interaction with a social environment. No 
man is fit for knowledge until he is in a posi- 
tion to guarantee to the social group that his 
use of that knowledge will not be to the de- 
struction of society nor to the permanent in- 
jury of any individual in that society. 

Before we place the drug in the hands of 
an individual, we are reasonably sure that 
he will use it to cure rather than to destroy; 
and, before we have the right to put a fact 
into the thinking of an individual, we must 
be equally certain that he will not use it to 
destroy. 

A pertinent example is knowledge of scien- 
tific birth control. Those who advocate in- 
discriminate broadcasting of this information, 
forget that it is not everyone who is fit to 
have this knowledge. To some it becomes a 
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means of escaping from the dangers of child- 
bearing, and the open door to indiscriminate 
sexual relations. To others it is the lifting 
of an unjust burden, a means of bringing into 
the world only those children who can be 
adequately supported and cared for. 

In the first case the individual is unfit to 
have the knowledge proposed. In the other 
he is fit. Before we advocate universal dis- 
semination of knowledge regarding scientific 
birth control, we must settle the question of 
fitness. 

Another example is to be found among 
modern religious truths. It may be heroic 
to hoist the flag of “truth at all cost” above 
a church, but it is little more than heroic. It 
may be a fact that the Biblical story of Josh- 
ua’s making the sun stand still is purely leg- 
end. However, for a minister to be so de- 
voted to truth that he insists upon the legen- 
dary aspect of the story when preaching to a 
congregation of ignorant but deeply religious 
literalists, is the height of foolishness. His 
action may be the means of destroying the 
religious faith of his congregation. Hearing 
from one who seems to speak with authority, 
that one story in the Bible is not to be ac- 
cepted as written, these honest people may 
deny the value of everything in the Bible and 
have nothing more to do with religion or the 
virtues of right living. 

During my seminary years there was a 
young man who came to our institution from 
a deeply fundamentalist home and commu- 
nity. He was plunged into the environment of 
one of America’s most liberal colleges. After 
six months of exposure to the cold winds of 
truth as expounded by his teachers, this young 
man bought a bottle of deadly poison, and 
we found him cold and lifeless across his 
bed. A note to “the boys” told how he was 
unable to adjust the facts which had been 
handed to him by his teachers to the funda- 
mentalist background out of which he had 
come. He saw only one way out,—suicide. 

The seminary was the party of first guilt 
here. Its concern had been with intellectual 
attainment as measured by courses passed. 
Anyone could enter who had received the 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion. This young man’s degree was without 
a flaw in that respect. But, the seminary 


gave no concern to the boy’s fitness to receive 
the knowledge which it had to offer. 

Modern American education is concentrat- 
ing upon intellectual prerequisites. After the 
student has passed all courses of the fresh- 
man year, he is advanced to those of sopho- 
more standing. The test is purely intellec- 
tual. He must know so many facts. He 
must be able to organize them in some sort 
of logical pattern, see their relations.  Fit- 
ness for promotion is measured by ability in 
certain definite exercises of mental gymnas- 
tics. 

All this is dangerously wrong. We have 
no tests for social fitness. It is mere babbling 
to say that mental ability and social fitness 
are synonymous. They have little or no con- 
nection. The keenest, most informed mind 
may be the most anti-social, while a most ig- 
norant individual may be, and often is truly 
social. 

Our task as educators is to shift the em- 
phasis completely from intellectual attain- 
ment to social fitness. Until we do this, we 
will be producing a race of giant minds, but 
with no guarantee that they will not ulti- 
mately destroy themselves. We must make 
the tests for promotion social tests. Before 
we allow the individual to sit down at the 
banquet table and eat of the fruits of know!- 
edge, we must be certain that the food will 
nourish him as a member of society. 

This means that the modern emphasis upon 
individualism in education must become sec- 
ondary. The tremendous growth of profess- 
ional and technical schools during the past 
few years is indicative of modern individual- 
ism in education. We are educating so that 
the individual will be able to make a better 
living. We want him to fit into society, but 
our paramount concern is that his fitting will 
lead to a larger bank account. We adver- 
tise education on the basis that it pays in 
dollars and cents to be educated. Thus we 
find the specialized professional schools 
growing beyond all predictions. But, we find 
less and less emphasis upon education for 
social living. The College of Arts is shrink- 
ing each year, and there are many who feel 
that it has served its day. 

With the ever-increasing emphasis upon 
individualism and upon professional train- 
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ing. education is producing men and women 
eff: ient to the extreme, but less and less fit 
to | efficient. We have been tremendously 
sucessful in imparting knowledge, but have 
failed to produce individuals who are fit to 
know. 

( onsequently, if education is to dissipate 
the cloud of criticism in which it now finds 
itse|{, it must do a right about face, and that 
quickly. It must take the emphasis off of 
imparting knowledge and put it on fitness 
to be educated. The school must be reason- 
ably certain that the individual who presents 
himself at its doors is fit to use the knife be- 
fore it hands it to him. No longer must we 
ask first: Is he able to pass such and such 
intellectual tests? Our first question must 
be: Is he fit to know? 

The emphasis, ultimately, must be moral. 
Our first question should be: What is the 
moral nature of the individual who presents 
himself for education? Until this is known 
definitely, we cannot hope to educate ef- 
fectively. 


We, as educators, are custodians of facts. 
They are dangerous things, far more danger- 
ous than sharp knives, powerful drugs, or 
formulae for making poison gases. It is 
facts that have blown nations to pieces. It is 
facts that will make or ruin the future. And 
they have been entrusted to us. This trust 
carries in its very nature a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. “Be certain,” it is written, “that 
you do not place these facts in unfit hands!” 
For us to scatter them promiscuously is to 
betray the trust. 

Universal education may be our goal, but 
we shall arrive only after a long journey. To 
open the doors of our treasure house to all 
who have the proper certificates of intellec- 
tual attainment is to turn hogs into the parlor. 
First we must challenge the individual who 
knocks. Is he worthy and well-qualified to 
know the secrets, to wear the treasures well? 
Only when we are certain that he is fit to 
know are we justified in opening the doors 
and inviting him in. 


Only the fit should be allowed to know. 


Educational Newspaper Publicity for the 
Teachers College’ 


ArtuHur L. Buck 


some kind is recognized by most 
teachers colleges and universities as 
an essential phase of the administrative pro- 
gram. Although the school of education is 
primarily a professional school engaged in 
the process of maintaining and improving 
educational standards and in supplying a 
demand for adequately trained teachers, it is 
dependent upon the general public for social 
and financial support. In order to win the 
necessary support from its constituency, the 
teachers college must make known the suc- 
cess with which it performs its function in so- 
ciety. The logical medium through which to 
reach the constituency of the teachers college 
is the newspaper. 
Purpose of the investigation. The problem 


\ NEWSPAPER publicity program of 


*Brief abstract of Master of Arts soon by Arthur L. Buck, 
Colorado State Teachers College, 193 


with which this study was concerned had two 
central phases: _ to determine the extent and 
quality of the educational publicity of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and to deter- 
mine the most effective methods and technics 
for establishing better contacts with the news- 
papers in reaching more effectively the con- 
stituency of the teachers college with educa- 
tional publicity. 

Procedure in the investigation. For a period 
of eight months the newspaper publicity of 
Colorado State Teachers College was ana- 
lyzed as to quantity and quality. For the pur- 
pose of this investigation the publicity of the 
institution was grouped into six classes: edu- 
cational, student activity, athletics, faculty, 
general, and finance. News stories dealing 
with educational meetings, statements to the 
press by faculty members, teaching appoint- 
ments, new courses, projects and teaching 
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methods were considered as educational pub- 
licity. All newspaper publicity concerning 
Colorado State Teachers College was allo- 
cated in one of the six classes and the total 
number of column inches of newspaper space 
for each of the classes was determined for the 
eight months period. 

In determining the most effective methods 
of contacting the newspaper, the expert opin- 
ion of ten teachers college or university pub- 
licity directors was consulted. The editors of 
a few newspapers in the region served by 
Colorado State Teachers College were in- 
terviewed to determine their attitude towards 
educational publicity and the best methods 
of contacting them. 

Findings of the Investigation. The distri- 
bution of Colorado State Teachers College 
newspaper publicity during the period from 
September, 1930, to May, 1931, is given in 
Table I. Athletic publicity was largest in 
volume, followed by student activity pub- 
licity, educational publicity, faculty pub- 
licity, general publicity, with finance pub- 
licity last. 

Table I 


Rank Order by Volume of Colorado State Teachers 
College Newspaper Publicity, 1930-1931. 


Column Per 

Rank Type Inches Cent 
1 Athletic 3,257.5 44.0 

2 Student activities 1,380.5 18.5 

3 Educational 1,088.0 14.5 

4 Faculty 869.0 11.3 

5 General 855.0 11.1 

6 Finance 98.0 0.6 
Total 7,548.0 100.0 


The data in Table I show that educational 
publicity is third in rank by volume. It 
should be noted, however, that it ranks the 
highest of those activities which are not con- 
cerned with student life. 

In Table II are listed the opinions of ten 


publicity directors on methods and technics’ 


of maintaining an effective newspaper pub- 
licity program together with data concerning 
the various types of publicity department 
organization. 

The organization of the publicity de- 
partment is governed by the size of the insti- 
tution and its need for an extensive public 
relations program. They vary in personnel 


from one man, devoting only a portion of his 
time to newspaper publicity, to those having 
a staff of twenty people, including a director, 
three newswriters, a photographer, and of- 
fice assistants. Educational or research pub- 
licity was considered the most valuable, de- 
pending on the type of institution. Indirect 
publicity, news stories in which the mention 
of the institution is “played down” while cer- 
tain phases of its activities are emphasized, 
had a slight margin over direct publicity. 


Table II 


The Organization and Technics of the Publicity 
Departments of Ten Institutions of Higher Learning.* 


Fre- 
Item quency 
1. Organization of department: 
a. Director, part-time 6 
b. Director, full-time 4 
c. Full-time assistants 5 
d. Student assistants 5 
2. Type of publicity favored: 
a. Educational publicity 5 
b. Research publicity 5 
c. Direct publicity 4 
d. Indirect publicity 6 
3. Methods of disseminating publicity: 
a. Special correspondence 10 
b. Mimeographed news bulletins 7 
c. Photogra 10 
d. Mat service 6 
4. Cooperation with newspapers: 
a. Personal contact with editors 5 
b. Cooperate with reporters 8 
c. Contact with newspaper staffs 7 
5. Publicity problem: 
a. Adequate representation in news- 
pers 7 
b. Restriction of news 3 


*Institutions furnishing the date were: Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege; Colorado State Teachers College; Western 
State College, Gunnison; Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; lowa State Teachers College; 
University of Wyomin ; University of- Missouri; 
University of Illinois; Vosuiaes College, Colum- 


bia. 


Special correspondence, consisting of news 
copy prepared for a specific newspaper, was 
used by all. Seven institutions sent out 
mimeographed news bulletins, which are 
mimeographed news stories sent to a large 
number of papers. Ten institutions sent out 
photographs regularly while six send out 
matrices, ready to be moulded into news- 
paper cuts. Five publicity directors main- 
tained contacts with the editors of import- 
ant papers serving their clientele while eight 
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stated that they facilitate the work of news- 
paper reporters in getting legitimate informa- 
tion for publication. The majority of pub- 
licity directors consider the problem of get- 
ting adequate representation in the press 
more important than the restriction of cer- 
tain types of institutional news. 

Newspaper editors want neat, well-written, 
news copy. They are not averse to educa- 
tional publicity if it has sufficient “news 
value” to be of interest to at least a portion 
of their readers. The editor wants to be 
dealt with openly and frankly, and to be 
treated the same as his competitors when im- 
portant news stories are released. 

Conclusions. With the exception of the 
routine news of athletics and student activ- 
ities, Colorado State Teachers College had 
more publicity dealing with its educational ac- 
tivity than of any other type. The organiza- 
tion of the publicity department is determined 
by the size of the institution and by the needs 
of the local situation. Educational publicity, 
in the case of the teacher-training institution, 
is the first aim of the program. News copy is 
handled in two ways; by special corres- 
pondence and by mimeographed news stories. 
Both are effective, depending upon the type 
of news. Press associations, such as The 
Associated Press and United Press, should be 
furnished with news stories by special cor- 
respondence. 

Pictorial news is an important part of 
teachers college publicity. Some institutions 
have found that a mat service is productive of 
excellent results in reaching the smaller 
newspapers which cannot afford the facilities 
of the large city daily. It is usually a sound 
policy to maintain contact with the editors 
of newspapers serving the constituency of the 
teachers college. It should be a rule of the 
publicity department to cooperate with re- 
porters seeking legitimate information con- 
cerning some activity of the college. Getting 
publicity of a desirable type is the main prob- 
lem of the teacher-training institution. 

Recommendations. Distinctiveness and 
quality should be the primary aim of the 
newspaper publicity of the teachers college. 
The teachers college should, insofar as pos- 
sible, get away from non-professional pub- 
licity in the newspapers. By following such 


a policy the distinct, educative function of the 
teacher-training institution is clarified for its 
clientele: it separates the teachers college, 
in the mind of the public, from the other 
publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning. 

Educational publicity should be an aid to 
the putting into practice of the best of edu- 
cational theory and method; it should stimu- 
late a live public attitude towards the prog- 
ress of education. The educational conven- 
tions and conferences which are sponsored 
by the teachers college offer an opportunity 
for constructive educational publicity. The 
studies of the research department often have 
significant information which can be inter- 
preted to the public through the newspaper. 
Personnel studies, curriculum trends, and fac- 
tors in teacher supply and demand, for ex- 
ample, can be written in a form suitable for 
newspaper publication. 

All events should be considered, insofar as 
may be feasible, in relation to the profes- 
sional and educational purpose of the teachers 
college; and should be so interpreted to the 
newspapers. It should be the fundamental 
aim of the teachers college to stimulate fur- 
ther the type of newspaper publicity which 
will enhance the constructive service of the 
institution to its constituency as well as to 
make clear the manner in which it is per- 
forming its function in society. 


Office of Education 

Recent studies of material collected for a 
survey of fifty-two land-grant colleges and 
universities indicate that three out of four 
students earn college expenses. More stu- 
dents pursuing courses in agriculture are 
self-supporting than in any other field of 
study. Students in engineering and students 
preparing to become teachers are next on the 
list. 

According to a recent bulletin of the Office 
of Education, the small rural high school 
trails far behind the city high school in its 
contribution to education. The study found 
that the spread of weak secondary schools in 
country regions is actually delaying the pro- 
gress toward better educational advantages in 
the United States. 
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A Summary of Experimental Investigations 
in Arithmetic’ 
Max D. ENGELHART 


r HE summary of investigations in arith- 
metic, of which this paper is an ab- 
stract,** is an attempt at synthesis of 

the findings of the experimental research re- 
lating to instructional methods in this sub- 
ject, with recognition of their varying de- 
grees of dependability. The criteria used in 
the evaluation of the experiments are as fol- 
lows: (1) Definition and restriction of the 
experimental factor; (2) Control of pupil 
factors (equivalence of groups) ; (3) Control 
of important non-experimental factors; (4) 
Accuracy and validity of measures of dif- 
ferences in achievement; (5) Justification of 
generalization. The extent to which the tech- 
niques used and the data collected in each 
of the experiments satisfied these criteria 
were taken as an indication of the depend- 
ability of the conclusions. 

The summary is divided into the six major 
divisions represented by the following ru- 
brics: 

(1) methods of learning and teaching the 
fundamentals; (2) methods of drill in the 
fundamentals; (3) methods of teaching ver- 
bal problems; (4) methods of providing di- 
agnosis and remedial treatment; (5) methods 
of teaching the reading of arithmetic subject 
matter; (6) methods of motivating learning 
activity in arithmetic. Space is too limited in 
the present paper to consider, in detail, the 
experimental research under each of these 
heads. The conclusions of the more inter- 
esting studies have been selected for presen- 
tation along with some general criticisms 
which may be made of the experimental re- 
search in this field. 

Methods of learning and teaching the fun- 
damentals. Buckingham has reported that it 
is more effective to teach pupils to add down- 
ward rather than in the upward direction. 
Recent research on transfer of training in 


*An address before a meeting of the Psychology and Education 
section of the Illinois Academy of Science, May 8, 1931. 

**The summary will be published shortly as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois with 
Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart as joint authors. The 
title of this bulletin is “A Critical S y of R h Relat- 
ing to the Teaching of Arithmetic.” 
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arithmetic, notably that of Beito and Brueck- 
ner, appears to indicate that it is immaterial 
which direction is specified in teaching pupils 
to add. The conclusions of several investi- 
gations in the field of subtraction appear to 
favor the subtractive method of subtraction 
rather than the additive method, and that the 
method of equal addition or carrying, in con- 
nection with the subtractive procedure, is 
more effective than decomposition or bor- 
rowing. None of the various methods of 
subtracting appear, however, to be signifi- 
cantly different in effectiveness. The con- 
clusions of the experiments on methods of 
learning and teaching division, fractions, 
decimals, percentage, proportion, and denom- 
inate numbers are of so little dependability 
as to be unworthy of mention here. 

Methods of drill in the fundamentals. Sys- 
tematic drill in the fundamentals has been 
shown by several experiments to be highly 
effective. It has been shown to be more ef- 
fective than incidental instruction such as oc- 
curs when the project method is used. The 
conclusions of G. M. Wilson indicate that a 
combination of systematic drill, and the less 
formal incidental instruction, is probably 
most effective since the incidental instruction 
contributes motivating influences while the 
systematic drill provides the distribution of 
practice essential if recognized objectives of 
arithmetic are to be obtained. 

Attention should be called in this connec- 
tion to the significant contributions of re- 
search on the specificity of the calculation 
abilities, and on the relative difficulties of 
learning the different number combinations. 
These contributions have made possible the 
construction of drill materials shown experi- 
mentally to be more effective than these pre- 
pared informally by teachers. It seems rea- 
sonably true that drill materials which pro- 
vide practice on the number combinations, 
proportionate to their difficulty, as revealed 
by the research just referred to, is more ef- 
fective than drill material not prepared in 
this way. It also seems reasonably true, from 
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the :eported conclusions of a number of ex- 
peri. nents, that drill materials should dis- 
tribute practice over the number combina- 
tions, should provide practice on the higher 
dec:des in addition, and that it is relatively 
unessential to provide practice on number 
com)inations in the reverse order. For ex- 
ample, if pupils are drilled on 6 + 3 = 9 
they will learn without other provision, ac- 
cording to Olander, that 3 + 6 = 9. It is 
also reported that drill materials of a mixed 
nature are an effective means of securing 
maintenance of skill in the fundamentals. 

Methods of teachiing verbal problems. 
Monroe has concluded in a recent investiga- 
tion that pupil responses to verbal problems 
are usually characterized by failure to em- 
ploy critical reflective thinking. The find- 
ings of this, and other investigations, tend 
to show that pupils are most likely to make 
correct responses where problems are stated 
in familiar rather than unfamiliar terminol- 
ogy, when the problem statement is concrete 
rather than abstract or imaginative, and when 
irrelevant elements are not included. Syste- 
matic training in finding the data given in 
the problem, in deciding upon the calcula- 
tions to be made, and in estimating the answer 
in round numbers are reported to be effective 
procedures for teaching pupils to solve verbal 
problems. 

Methods of providing diagnosis and reme- 
dial treatment. Comprehensive and reason- 
ably dependable experimental evidence sup- 
ports the conclusion that diagnostic and rem- 
edial treatment is highly effective in the field 
of arithmetic. Conclusions have been report- 
ed which favor both individual diagnosis in 
which “first-hand observation is made of the 
actual work of the pupil” and diagnosis by 
means of diagnostic tests. Further research 
is needed before it may be concluded which 
method is relatively more effective. Expertly 
prepared drill material, providing practice 
for abilities diagnosed as weak, has been 
shown to be an effective means of providing 
remedial treatment. 

Methods of teaching the reading of arith- 
metical subject matter. Reading ability has 
been shown to be an important factor in arith- 
metic achievement. The eye-movement stu- 
dies of Buswell and John and of Terry should 
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be referred to in this connection. While it 
appears certain that reading ability is an im- 
portant factor in arithmetic achievement, fur- 
ther research is needed before a statement 
may be made with respect to the nature of its 
influence in the different situations repre- 
sented by calculation examples and verbal 
problem statements of different types. 

Dramatization and story-telling in connec- 
tion with instruction in verbal problems; gen- 
eral training in reading, and the use of solu- 
tion sheets containing information with re- 
spect to how problems should be read, and 
spaces for recording of data useful at differ- 
ent stages in the solution of the problem have 
been shown to be feasible means of teaching 
pupils to read verbal problems correctly. 
The research supporting this statement is very 
crude in nature. Further research must be 
conducted before dependable suggestions may 
be made with respect to the most effective 
methods of teaching pupils to read arithmeti- 
cal subject matter. 

Methods of motivating learning activity in 
arithmetic. Informing pupils of definite goals 
of achievement to be attained, and of their 
progress toward these goals, has been shown 
to be an effective means of stimulating learn- 
ing activity in arithmetic. Competition, par- 
ticularly individual rather than group compe- 
tition, has been reported effective in securing 
intense effort in arithmetical learning activi- 
ty. The use of this device appears justified 
in attempting to bring a class out of a slump 
in learning. Prolonged, or repeated, use is 
probably unjustified since the pupils are like- 
ly to acquire the attitude that victory in com- 
petition is the goal rather than the acquisition 
of arithmetical ability. Commendation and 
reproof have both been shown to be effective 
stimulants to learning activity in arithmetic 
commendation appears to be more effective 
for most pupils. Reproof appears justified, 
however, where pupils are careless in the use 
of skills which they are known to have ac- 
quired. In closing, it should be stated that 
the most effective means of motivating learn- 
ing activity in arithmetic is to request appro- 
priate learning activity. Learning exercises 
should challenge the abilities of the pupils. 

A general criticism of the experimental re- 
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search on methods of teaching arithmetic. A 
critical examination of the experiments re- 
ported in this field indicates that few ap- 
proach acceptability when measured by our 
criteria. In most cases, the experimental 
factors were complex in character and were 
not specified with precision. The more re- 
cent experiments seem satisfying with respect 
to equivalence of groups, but the large ma- 
jority of the experiments may be criticized 
in this respect. Failure to control important 
non-experimental factors, particularly the 
zeal and skill of the teacher, is a criticism 
which Applies to most of the experiments. 
Lack of validity is characteristic of many of 
the measurements made of achievement. Fre- 
quently, this lack of validity tends to make 
differences in achievement erroneously in fa- 
vor of a given method. Finally, the charac- 
teristic use of small groups of pupils makes 
generalization in most instances unjustifiable. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the find- 
ings of research in this field must be regarded 
as largely suggestive in nature, and much 
precise experimentation remains to be done 
before rules, principles, or laws respecting 
the teaching of arithmetic may be established. 


Alpha Epsilon Summer Initiation 

The midsummer initiation banquet of 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
was held in the Student Union Social Hall of 
the University of Southern California on Fri- 
day evening, July 24, 1931. The twenty initi- 
ates and the local and visiting brothers, totaled 
around eighty in all, were unusually favored 
in the addresses which were given by visiting 
brothers of prominence. Dr. John G. Fowlkes 
of the University of Wisconsin was presented 
as toastmaster by President Donald W. Lar- 
wood. Dr. Chester A. Buckner of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh talked on Research; 
Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, on Leadership, and 
Dr. Herbert J. T. Coleman of the University 
of British Columbia on Service. At the close 
of his address, Dr. Herbert J. T. Coleman 
read the following sonnet which was dedi- 
cated to Alpha Epsilon Chapter. The brothers 
of that chapter, however, felt that it should 
be shared by all the men in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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To a Teacher. 
You may not ask for fame as if your worth 
Could be compressed into a single phrase 
To make a headline. You must scorn the 
praise 
Of those whose eyes are fixed upon the earth 
So that they miss the eternal stars; for dearth 
Is all the wages such ambition pays. 
Fate on the selfish pride of power lays 
Oblivious ashes even from its birth. 
Other reward the future has in keeping 
For you who bear the conscience of the race. 
Because you sought not you shall find your 
place 
When kings and princes in the om are 
sleeping 
And yours shall be the kingdom undefiled 
Whose fadeless emblem is a little child. 


Office of Education 

Cline M. Koon, Sigma 423, has been ap- 
pointed to fill a newly created position in the 
Office of Education, Specialist in Education 
by Radio. It will be his duty to initiate and 
conduct research studies of the radio as an 
educational agency, to organize and maintain 
an informational and advisory service for 
schools, to evaluate the part which radio may 
take as a tool in college and university ex- 
tension work, and to prepare material for 
publication on phases of education by radio. 

Charles G. Maphis, Alpha Beta 29, has re- 
cently joined the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Illiteracy. He will take part in state- 
wide conferences and assist in organizing 
both state and local committees and_ other- 
wise assist in promoting and enlarging the 
scope of the campaign to blot out illiteracy. 
Brother Maphis has become nationally known 
as Director of the Institute of Public Affairs 
of the University of Virginia. His first field 
work will be a tour of the southern states 
where white illiteracy in the mountain coun- 
ties and negro illiteracy in the urban sections 
call for special assistance. There are 4,283, 
753 persons in the United States over ten 
years of age who can neither read nor write, 
according to the national census of 1930. 
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Organization of Vocational Training in the 
Knoxville Schools 


D. W. CRAwForD 


organized for white children on the 

6-3-3 plan, for negro children on the 
7-4 basis. There is a white senior high school 
with 65 instructors and an enrollment of 
1,600 pupils. The three junior high schools 
have 50, 34 and 17 teachers, respectively, 
and are wisely distributed. Twenty-one teach- 
ers instruct the 615 boys and girls in the one 
colored secondary school. 

Pre-vocational training in the junior high 
schools began with the inauguration of the 
6-3-3 plan in 1927. Curricula were worked 
out after careful study of industries and types 
of pupils. Courses, as far as practicable, 
are composite. General science, general 
mathematics, and general social science re- 
place the specialized courses of the old 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Each jun- 
ior-high pupil has a profile card, showing 
his chronological age, intelligence, mental 
ability, and achievements in his subjects. 
Scoring is done annually with the Stanford 
achievement tests. 

Let us follow the pre-vocational scheme in 
the Park City junior high school. There are 
six shops for boys, manned by four full-time 
instructors who have been trained to teach 
shop work at Bradley Institute, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, or Stout Institute, Menominee, Wiscon- 
sin. All six shops are “constants” (compul- 
sory). Boys “cycle” through the shops, two 
a semester, in the seventh and first half of 
the eighth grade. Below is the program of 
shop work. 

Wood-working 7B 
Mechanical Drawing 7B 
Electric 7A 
Sheet Metal 7A 
Printing 8B 
Home Mechanics 


(Plumbing and Cement) 8B 


Three instructors have charge of the “con- 
stants” in home economics. The order being 


Foods 7B 


(Tennessee) Schools are 


Clothing 7A 
Home Problems 8B 


Electives for both boys and girls in grades 
8A and 9B are in the nature of 28 extra- 
curricular clubs or “interest schools.” These 
interest schools (fathered by Dr. E. K. Fret- 
well of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), have a place in the weekly program, 
meeting one period Monday afternoons. 

With some alterations, the same scheme 
of pre-vocational training obtains in the 
other two junior high schools. Beyond grade 
8B in Park City junior high school 175 pupils 
are enrolled in the “interest schools” for the 
spring semester of 1930-31. There would be 
many more if facilities would permit. 

Vocational guidance in the junior high 
schools is given an hour weekly in connec- 
tion with the course in social science. 

Specific vocational education begins in the 
senior high school. It has no place in the 
junior high school. Work there is explora- 
tory. The aim is to place the pupil in actual 
contact with the skills. In this manner he 
finds his interests and aptitudes. Guess-work 
about a vocation, so common where text- 
book instruction alone prevails, is largely 
eliminated. 

Knoxville High School has only one strict- 
ly trade curriculum (auto-mechanics). Doug- 
lass says that “the secondary school should 
stress general vocational education, habits of 
industry, reliability and morale rather than 
the development of specific trade skills. This, 
of course, does not mean that all vocational 
skill is taboo; it means rather that skill is not 
the primary aim of vocational education in 
the secondary school. The pupil should be 
kept learning; he should develop the right 
attitudes and ideals toward industry.” * 

The senior high school pursues this aim 
especially through (1) the social and allied 


*Douglass, A. A. “Secondary Education” (1927), 
p. 563. 
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sciences, namely, community civics, econom- 
ics, psychology, and commercial law; and 
(2) the extra-curricular activity clubs with 
faculty sponsors. Since there are 65 in- 
structors in the school and forty clubs, each 
club is guaranteed a faculty advisor. A place 
is reserved in the weekly school program 
for clubs.. Their functions are vocational, 
avocational, and recreational. 


Knoxville’s upper secondary school offers 


seven curricula. 


Home Economics 
Fine Arts (music, colors) 

In 9A civics instructors endeavor to focus 
attention of pupils on choice of senior-high 
curricula. At this level the days of orienta- 
tion should be over for most of the pupils. 

Four instructors give full time to the me- 
chanical arts curriculum. An _ additional 
member of the staff is supervisor of indus- 
trial education in the senior high school and 
three junior high schools. 


The one all day trade school in auto-me- 
chanics started January, 1930. A class of 
eighteen boys is under an instructor, five- 
eights of whose salary is paid by the National 
Government and the State of Tennessee. He 
is the only teacher in the Knoxville School 
System coming under provision of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Auto-mechanics is a three-year 
school with three hours daily in shop and 
one hour daily in related subjects, namely, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. After 
the present industrial depression the plan is 
to enlarge the scope of the “school” by plac- 
ing it on the cooperative basis with one-half 
time in trades and industries and the other 
half in school. The product of the school 
will be junior mechanics rather than sea- 
soned journeymen. Approximately 300 sen- 
ior-high students are taking mechanics arts 
work, 

Facilities are ample for the home econom- 
ics and commercial curricula, which have 
been well established for years. Three in- 
structors devote their time solely to home 


1. Academic (college preparatory) 
2. Scientific (college preparatory) 
3. General 

4. Commercial 

5. Mechanics Arts 

6. 

7. 


economics. When book-keeping, shorthand, 
typing, and arithmetic constituted the back. 
bone of the commercial curriculum, few boys 
were enrolled. The course was narrow. The 
output was clerical. The curriculum was ex. 
panded to include subjects that would equip 
for secretarial work, salesmanship, and busi- 
ness practice. Opinion no longer links the 
commercial curriculum along with home eco- 
nomics as being the “feminine” departments 
of the high school. 

Housed in a new and modern $137,000 
building, led by a colored principal holding 
the master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Knoxville’s colored 
youth are among the most highly favored in 
the South. The Austin High School has 
twenty-one instructors. Of the 615 pupils en- 
rolled 456 are pursuing work in mechanical 
arts and home economics. All work is of a 
pre-vocational nature. An unorganized “gen- 
eral shop” offers “individualized project 
work.” Auto-mechanics is required in the 
first year for boys. The home economics 
curriculum affords four courses each in food 
and clothing. Teacher sponsors in a dozen 
clubs give vocational direction and encour- 
agement. 

From several angles, a promising develop- 
ment is ahead for vocational training in the 
Knoxville Schools. The engineering and 
home economics colleges of the University of 
Tennessee are located in the city. “By proper 
selection of elective studies, the commercial, 
mechanical arts, and home economics cur- 
ricula can be made to prepare for college 
entrance, so that a pupil should not hesitate 
to take any course of study which appeals to 
him.” * Also, expansion in part-time classes, 
including cooperative and _ continuation 
schools or classes, trade extension, evening, 
and trade preparatory schools or classes, is 


in prospect. 
*Knoxville High School Handbook. P. 38. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1931 


General Topic: What the Schools are Helping 
America to Achieve 
Monday—In Economic Progress 
Tuesday—lIn Child Health and Protection 
Wednesday—lIn Citizenship and Loyalty to Law 
Thursday—In Improvement of Rural Living 
Friday—Thru a Higher Level of Intellectual Life 
Saturday—Thru the Enrichment of Adult Life 
Sunday—Thru High Ideals of Character and 
Home Life 
Material to be used in planning American Edu- 
cation Week programs may be obtained from the 
Division of Publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 
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Have You a New Address? 


Have you sent the change of address 
notice to the national office and to your own 
chapter secretary? 
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